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@Here is a oe _ that will boost your 
sales, not for just a few days, but for an entire 
year! It offers a complete and different merchan- 
dising campaign for every month of the year. 
Thousands of bakers are already profiting through 
its use. 


@ OVER 250 COLORFUL DISPLAY PIECES 


Every one of the twelve promotions includes 
sufficient display material and other merchandis- 
ing aids to conduct a full-scale campaign. 


@ FORMULAS BY THE NATION’S EXPERTS 
Cakes and pies by W. E. “Bill” Broeg and Monroe 
Boston Strause. 

@ NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY SUPPORT 


Publicity stories on the featured products are run 
in the food section of leading newspapers. House- 
wives are urged to patronize their local bakeries 
and buy the featured pie or cake. 


¢ ALL YOURS AT NO EXTRA COST 


The “Promotion of the Month” is yours at no ex- 
tra cost with the purchase of Velvet Cake Flour. 
Or, you can subscribe to it for only $5.00. If you 





2 have not yet sent for this profit-building service, 
Here are the 1 cts fill out and send in this coupon today. 
FEATURE” each month " rf rf ~¥ f 
= of the year fh Cra Ona 


MILLING COMPANY 
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e sauce © GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Hot Fudg' 
Cherry Pie 
Isle 
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for my subscription to the ‘PROMOTION OF THE MonrTH”’ in full. Please send the 
first in the series of twelve monthly merchandising kits. The remaining eleven are | 
to be sent to me one each month for the next eleven consecutive months. - 


THE MonTH” without cost with the purchase of Velvet Cake Flour. | 


Bakery Name 


Please give me further information as to how I can receive the “PROMOTION OF 


Ihe hae 


Enclosed, please find my check or money order in the amount of $5.00. This pays ft") 
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That’s what many quality-minded 
bakers are saying today. 


They like M-L-O because it gives 
them 


* relaxed and extensible doughs 


for better machining 
* reduced mixing time 
* faster pan proofing time 


* better loaf symmetry without 


wild breaks or rough shred 


* added softness 


lug W cad you (00 will bay- 


THE 


“For My Dough-it’s M-L-O” 


COMPANY 


742 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 


73 Simcoe Street 
bfelaclal iowa OF-Val-ler-| 
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PIE MAKER 


For Tender, Flaky Pie Crusts 
PIE MAKER will give you real 


shortening savings. 

Especially milled from the finest 

Low Protein, Low Viscosity Michigan 
Soft White Wheat—PIE MAKER assures 
you of fine, flaky, tender pie crusts 

with a minimum of shrinkage 

and no sogginess. 

Performance proven in bakeries ail over 
the country—PIE MAKER is dependable, 
uniform and quality controlled in 

one of the most modern mills and 
laboratories in the country. 

And remember we are now able 

to furnish any viscosity desired! 


F.W. STOCK & SONS, INC. 








107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

— THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "XY? 
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Comment... 


- -- by Cooley 











The convention season is with us again, requir- 
ing our people to visit nearly every meeting 
throughout the country so that our readers can 
find out what’s going on in one area and apply it 
to circumstances in their area. Most bakers indi- 
cate that this 1s the main rea- 
son they are interested in the 
doings of their groups. They 
may recognize very few names, 
may have read the same re- 
port previously, but they will 
always be on the lookout for 
| something new to improve 
their profit picture. 

The Tri-State meeting in 
New Orleans is one of the first 
1954 cooperative meetings, and 
popular because of its location 
as well as its program. The 
cooperative, regional conference seems to have 
found acceptance there. In other areas, it has 
died, and no one seems to know why. 





F. W. Cooley, Jr. 


* * as 
Speaking of attendance and interest, why is it that 
a production men’s club will draw 100 or 120 interested 
bakers and allied men when regular bakers’ meetings are 
lucky if they can fill the rearmost curve of Alfred's Bar? 


« * - 

Bakers, here is your market: A recent issue of 
our favorite magazine, Time, had this to say about 
the coming American consumer: “At least 90% of 
the shoppers were young women. At least 90% of 
the women were mothers. And it seemed . . . that 
at least 90% of the mothers had one youngster 
toddling alongside, one in a stroller and a third 
in escrow.” 

> * * 

Bill T hie, president of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, mentioned a while back that reservations 
for the ARBA’s convention and exposition in Cincinnati 
March 16-17 are coming in fine. Better get yours, be- 
cause March will be here almost before you get the walk 
shoveled. 

* 7 * 

Quickies for public speakers: The sailor was 
trying to board his ship without alienating the 
affections of his girl, who had designs. “I can’t 
marry you,” he said. “We have nothing in com- 
mon—you don’t even know the difference between 
port and starboard.” 

Blonde: “Well, couldn’t I look at the label on 
the bottle?” 

* * - 

I see that a Mr. Erhardt Harmel has established the 
California Cheesecake Co. in Buffalo, N.Y. The word 
California when applied to cheesecake usually connotes 
bathing suits, starlets, and sun, so maybe you Buffalo 
readers might like to investigate this new business to 
see whether Mr. Harmel is a competitor or not... . 

“Van” Vander Voort says California-type cheese 
cake is the “light, fluffy kind.” Nuf sed. 

. * _ 


Thank you Mister McFadden. 


. @« 
A baker in Wisconsin has discontinued bread and 
pastry sales. Seems as if this is letting the candy counter 
expand too far. (Will never forget the time I stopped by 
a retail bakery to be told they “didn’t have bread any 
more.” He must have told several people the same 
thing, though, because there's a jewelry store in there 
now.) 
* * * 


Thanks for reading. See you next month. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 
They Say... 


Integrity and Quality Pay 
Off for Van de Kamp 


When the Van de Kamp boys opened their 
combination bakery and potato chip store on Hill 
Street in downtown Los Angeles, they were down 
to their last $40, the story goes. 

They had a hunch and a formula on a special 
kind of cookie that they decided to make their 
do-or-die stand on. With a little careful figuring 
and sharp buying they were able to buy the in- 
gredients for a mixerful of those cookies. 

That night they were working away on the 
cookies, confident they would turn the tide on the 
cash register. Just as they were ready to turn the 
mixer off and take the dough out, a chunk of plas- 
ter cracked loose from the ceiling and countless 
pieces buried themselves in the dough. 

That was their dilemma—should they try to 
get by with the cookies and try to salvage the 
last of their capital, or give up and throw the 
mixture out? They decided they could not make 
cookies with such impurities, regardless of their 
financial plight. The next morning, instead of 
cookies to display as specials, they had nothing. 

Before closing their shop they decided to see 
a banker and ask for a loan. They told their sad 
story. The banker was quite impressed. When they 
finished he asked them how much they wanted. 
They said they thought they could make the grade 
if they had another 40 bucks and they could get 
those cookies out on display. The banker assured 
them they could have as many $40’s as they 
wanted, anytime. That is said to be the turning 
point that started them on the road to their 
present stature as one of the country’s outstand- 
ing bakery successes. 


Hot Jet Mince Pie 


An American Air Force Lieutenant in London, 
England, can thank his thoughtful wife and an 
accommodating Stratojet bomber pilot for the 
pipin’ hot mince pie he received for a pre-Christ- 
mas dinner at a USAF Base in England. 

It seems that the lieutenant’s wife knew that 
a Stratojet would be making an assault on ihe 
trans-Atlantic flight record. She managed to reach 
the pilot just before takeoff with her prob!em. 

The pilot grinned and said he’d deliver a mince 
pie to her husband if she’d get a pie in his hands 
before takeoff. The Mrs. lost no time in buying a 
big hot mince pie. 

The jet crossed the Atlantic like a bolt of light- 
ning, further whittling down the record. The pilot 
carried the hot mince pie in the plane’s heating 
system. 

The lieutenant at the U.S. Base received his pie 

-pipin’ hot, a little over four hours after it had 
been sold over the bakery’s counter. 


Mr. Crumb... 
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“If the cake was such a failure, how come 
you took the biggest half?” 


GUSTAV B. DRECHSEL, sales manager, Royal 
Baking Co., Salt Lake ‘City, is the new vice presi- 
dent and manager of the firm. The appointment 
was made by GEORGE MUELLER, president ard 
general manager of the company. Mr. Drechsel h_s 
been an employee of Royal Baking since 1910, 
starting as a route salesman. 


TRUMAN SANNER has been named 
manager of the wholesale business of the 
Tender Krust Bakery, Mattoon, III., recently 
purchased by the Midland Bakeries Co. 'The 
retail operation on Broadway St., Mattoon, 
will be continued. 


Crystal Tube Corp., 6625 West Diversey Ave., 
Chicago 35, announces the appointment of FRED 
W. RICHARDSON as its sales representative in 
Florida, with headquarters in Jacksonville. His 
appointment is part of an expansion program in- 
augurated by the firm several months ago. 


Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc. an- 
nounces the appointment of BERNARD 
JEFFS as director of adveriising. He was 
formerly vice president in charge of sales 
and advertising for Reed & Carnrick, and 
account executive for Cortez F. Enloe, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. 


L. A. UNGLES, president, Ungles Baking Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa, has announced that a 20-Year 
Club has been organized for Ungles employees. 
First members, and receiving clock-, were Pat 
Norman, Roy Franceschine, Pearle bowlsby and 
Everett B. Miller. 


JOSEPH GAMBINO, a sales supervisor 
for the Holsum Bakeries, 4700 Hoard 
Howard St., New Orleans, received a special 
bonus check upon the completion of 47 years 
with the firm. All employees received a total 
of $50,000 in the company’s annual bonus 
payment program. 


JOHN G. ROBINSON, chairman, California 
Container Corp., a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Container Corporation of America, has announced 
the appointment of WILLIAM P. PETERS as 
general manager of the company’s Northwest 
folding carton plants at Portland, Ore., and 
Seattle, Wash., with headquarters in Seattle. 


Marco Company, Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
has announced the appointment of ROBERT 
F. SPARROW as sales manager. Marco 
manufactures a line of continuous process- 
ing equipment. Mr. Sparrow joined the 
Marco company as service manager in 1945 
and in 1947 was advanced to the research 
Division. 


Riegel Paper Corp. has appointed C. W. HOFF- 
MAN as assistant manager of converted Glassine 
sales. After joining the corporation in 1926, Mr. 
Hoffman had 18 years of technical and operating 
experience at the Riegel mills in New Jersey. This 
was followed by nine years with the company’s 
sales division in New York. 


MRS. MONICA DELANEY, formerly of 
St. Louis, has been named general retail 
sales manager for Baur’s three downtown 
outlets in Denver. She will be in charge of 
all retail sales in the firm’s outlets. 


E. H. BALKEMA, general chairman of techni- 
cal committees and chairman of the technical 
operations committee of the Packaging Institute, 
was elected vice president of the institute by the 
board of directors. Mr. Balkema is general pur- 
chasing agent of Colgate-Palmolive Co. at Jersey 
City, N.J. 
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THE 
WM.KELLY 


MILLING 


Merit of Quatily... 


KELLY’S FAMOUS has proved to many bakers the merit of using the 
highest quality flour. KELLY mills it from carefully selected wheats of 
choice baking characteristics. That’s why the KELLY’S FAMOUS name 
has been the hallmark of flour superiority for 50 years. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks 


HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 
=a — 








5 safety margin built into America’s out- 
standing planes is an extra measure that assures their depend- 
ability under all conditions. There’s an extra margin of good 
baking quality in AMERICAN FLOURS, too. Careful selec- 
tion of superior wheats assures ideal baking performance all 
the time, backed by our exceptional grain storage facilities which 
are more than enough for our milling needs for a year. It pays 
to BUY AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 


4,000 Sacks O 
: erican Flours. inc. 


Grain Storage : . ; 
5,000,000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 


T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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GOOCH’S PRESCRIPTION 


FOR 


Good BAKERY Flours 














1, Choice wheat selection 

from the heart of the rec- 

ognized best hard wheat 
® growing area. 


9g, Complete laboratory and 
pilot mill testing facilities. 


3, Modern efficient milling 
equipment. 


4, Millers with the know-how 
of fine milling. 


5, Effective control of sani- 
tation. 


6. Convenient shipping point 
affording the best of serv- 
ice on all orders. 


7. The integrity and desire to 
produce only the best. 


You get them all when you use 


GOOCH’S BEST 
Pevfornence FLOURS 


' GOMEC—AKSARBEN 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. 


Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 


“I 
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STONE GROUND 





the old fashioned way to give you 
that genuine whole wheat flavor 


je eg st hi ff Lely bi ki 









‘\ Commander-Larabee 
= MtitttiwnsG COMPAN Y 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 














Editorial .. . 


Hiow Much Should We 
Weigh? 

ESPITE the vast amount of research in 
1B) nutrition that has been carried on in recent 
years, little has been done to determine the ideal 
plane of nutrition for different age and occupa- 
tional groups. In consequence, no one really knows 
for sure just how much he should weigh. 

The Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion takes note of this area of scientific uncer- 
tainty. Says the editor: “The ideal weight for a 
given height cannot, in the light of present know]- 
edge, be determined categorically. It varies some- 
what with the individual, his activity, age and sex.” 

Though there is as yet no definite and reliable 
guide, plenty of nutritional cranks offer weight 
tables which they claim are suitable for gullible 
victims of any size, kind or condition. And some 
real nutritionists come pretty close to the edge of 
crackpotism with their rather dogmatic ‘“stand- 
ards.” The net result generally has been the poor 
nutrition that comes from following adjurations to 
eat less of some essential food—bread, for ex- 
ample. 

As for the affliction of obesity—which often 
may be even a sin and frequently is certainly a 
shame—the medicos and nutritionists agree that 
it is a grave human problem. Wild animals aren’t 
bothered with it, and maybe primitive man wasn’t. 
For them food was hard to obtain and it was gen- 
erally a long time between banquets. The Journal 
quotes one of the few nutritionists who has 
tackled the problem: 

“With the advent of modern methods of pro- 
viding food a certain amount of prosperity is often 
reflected in a tendency to overeat. The eating of 
only slightly more food each day than is required 
to supply the energy expended will in a few years 
result in overweight. This and reduced activity 
account for the greater average weight of men of 
45 as compared with those of the same height at 
25 years. In the main, obesity depends upon an 
opportunity for leisure and a plentiful supply of 
food.” - 

These by no means astonishing observations do 
not help us much, and the Journal's editor is led to 
conclude that the subject needs further study. 
Overnutrition and undernutrition, he sagely adds, 
constitute an almost overwhelming challenge for 
most of the world. 


MORE MOUTHS TO FEED—The prospect 
of a steadily increasing population is full of the 
greatest significance for our agriculture. Our own 
population total has been rising in recent years 
at a rate between 2 and 3 million per year. This 
rate has been edging upward and is still gaining. 
Present indications are that by 1975 the U.S. may 
have a population total exceeding 200 million. 
This would be a rise of at least 25% from the 
160 million we have today. To meet the food re- 
quirements of such an increase in the population 
total would require still further expansion in our 
agricultural output—John H. Davis, assistant 
secretary of agriculture. 


On the Trail of the Quack 


S HE laid the news release on the editor's 

desk the young man said: ‘‘Here’s a ready- 
to-wear editorial right up our alley.” True enough. 
It hardly needed even dotting of the “i’s” or cross- 
ing of the “t’s.” Certainly it needed no “copy 
butching” to purify it from error of fact or 
philosophy. 

The release is captioned “Nutrition Facts Often 
Distorted.” It is from the University of Illinois, 
College of Agriculture, Extension Service, and is 
aimed primarily at homemakers. Here is the text: 

“A vast amount of false or misleading infor- 
mation about nutrition is being dished out to the 








American public. Present-day myths about foods 
and diet are built by food quacks who have some- 
thing to sell. They distort the facts by stating half 
truths concerning the real advances of nutrition. 

“The false teachings of the quack are intrigu- 
ing to uninformed persons, particularly those who 
want to believe that something is good for them. 
As a result, folks are duped into spending money 
for a cure-all concoction that is apt to impair their 
health in the long run by causing them to rely on 
fanciful diets or nutritional schemes for treat- 
ment of serious diseases. 

“There is always something about the un- 
scrupulous vendor’s product that makes it superior 
to everything else. The quack undermines people’s 
confidence in the abundant common foods. He is 
skillful in making them suspect that their diet is 
nutritionally inferior and that they are suffering 
or will suffer from every imaginable disease if they 
don’t take advantage of his wonderful product. 

“The fact is that, by his methods, the quack 
is diagnosing or encouraging self-diagnosis of con- 
ditions that may be the first signs of an undetected 
serious illness—something that requires prompt 
and competent medical attention. 

“Nutrition Specialist Harriet Barto, University 
of Illinois College of Agriculture, says it is not 
possible to have laws that deal adequately with 
quackery in the field of nutrition. The best thing 
we can do is to beware of self-appointed advisors 
and develop the habit of looking into the validity 
of new theories and concepts of nutrition. 

“Land-grant colleges and the Bureau of Hu- 
man Nutrition and Home Economics, Washington, 
D.C., have research staffs that are always search- 
ing to discover the difference between facts and 
speculations in the field of nutrition. You can learn 
much from their publications and from your county 
home advisor, who has access to information on 
recent developments in nutrition. 

“Miss Barto points out that one basic fact to 
remember is that our country’s present abundant 


food supply is the safest and most nutritious in. 


history. It is not difficult to get all the essential 
vitamins by properly cooking the foods that are 
available at the average grocery store.” 

If the writer of this release had been minded 
to mention horrible examples one of them cer- 
tainly would have been the bread crank and the 
ancient errors associated with the white-versus- 
brown controversy. 

The significance of the University of Illinois 
utterance lies not solely in the fact that there is 
such a pronouncement. Only in recent years has it 
been possible to find such a philosophy in such an 
official place. Those whose recollections span most 
of the past half century are likely to retain the 
unpleasant impression that much of the nutritional 
crackpotism of former years had its origin in gov- 
ernmental agencies and a lot of its promotion in 
government services appended thereto. 








3 FOOD COLORINGS DECERTIFIED—The Food 
& Drug Administration has moved to decertify 
for uses in the food, drug and cosmetic fields col- 
oring materials known in the trade as Orange 1 
and 2 and Red 32. The FDA explained that the 
problem of health hazard was not involved but it 
charged that new evidence had led it investigators 
to conclude that the FDA could no longer main- 
tain the position that the colors were harmless. 
Interested parties are being given time to file 
briefs on the issue. Meanwhile, bakers who have 
stocks of these colors on hand from previous FDA 
certifications may use them up. Details on page 10 


CAMPBELL TAGGART ADDITIONS — Several 
West Coast bakeries have joined the organization 
of Campbell Taggart Associated Bakeries, Inc. 
They include Kilpatrick’s Bakeries, San Francisco 
and Oakland, including San Joaquin Baking Co., 
Fresno, with affiliated plants at Visalia and Mo- 
desto, and Earl Schnetz’ Bakeries in Sacramento 
and Chico, Cal. The Campbell Taggart group now 
consists of 57 bakeries located in 20 states. 
Details on page 10 


CINCINNATI-BOUND—It won’t be long before 
members of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America will be streaming into Cincinnati for the 
1954 convention and exhibition. The Netherland 
Plaza Hotel will be the center of activities March 
14-17. Under the energetic direction of the con- 
vention staff, and spurred on by the personal 
enthusiasm of William F. Thie, ARBA president, 
it is a certainty that a lively and worthwhile 
program will be presented. The baker who misses 
it will miss much in the way of sound advice, new 
ideas and friendly comradeship. A look at the 
complete program in this issue of The American 
Baker should convince anyone. 

Details on page 12 


FLOUR MARKET—Wheat and flour markets were 
relatively stable at the start of February, the 
month when price declines have occurred in the 
past few years, and although there were some 
uncertainties in connection with this factor, the 
longer term trend still leans toward price firm- 
ness, according to George L. Gates, market editor 
of The American Baker. Details on page 14 


ABC’s OF WHEAT AND FLOUR—George Gar- 
natz, director, the Kroger Food Foundation, has 
chosen to call a thought-provoking talk which he 
made recently by the title, “What the Baking 
Industry Needs to Know About Wheat and Flour.”’ 
Another excellent title for it might have been the 
“ABC’s of Wheat and Flour.’’ It should be of 
intense interest to every baker and allied man 
and for that reason his remarks are printed in an 
article in this issue of The American Baker. Mr. 
Garnatz points out that much research has gone 
into bread flour and how the baker can best make 
use of the findings. Not so well researched are soft 
wheat flours. The author has some noteworthy 
suggestions and comments about what to do 
about it. Details on page 28 


Ww w 
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Three California Baking Firms 
Join Campbell Taggart Chain; 
Firm Now Covers 20 States 


DALLAS, TEXAS—Campbell Tag- 


gart Associated Bakeries, Inc., has 
assumed control of several West 
Coast bakeries to bring its total 
strength to 57 bakeries in 20 states. 

A joint statement by J. W. Carence, 
chairman of the board, and I. E. 
Madsen, president, follows: 


“On behalf of the board of directors 
of Campbell Taggart, we are happy 
to announce to the baking industry 
the affiliation with our group of the 
following baking organizations, Kil- 
patrick’s Bakeries, San Francisco and 
Oakland, including San Joaquin Bak- 
ing Co., Fresno, with affiliated plants 
in Visalia and Modesto, also Earl 
Schnetz’ Bakeries in Sacramento and 
Chico, Cal. We are proud to become 
associated with the men who have 
built these outstanding bakery opera- 
tions and confidently look forward to 
mutual benefits to be derived from 
this affiliation. 

“In line with Campbell Taggart’s 
policy, the present personnel will 
carry on as usual under the efficient 
guidance of Messrs. Kilpatrick, 
Schnetz and Bradford, who have been 
elected presidents of the three newly 
formed corporations. They will be 
supported by the services rendered by 
Campbell Taggart to all its sub- 
sidiaries. 

“The Campbell Taggart group now 
consists of 57 bakeries located in 20 
states.” 

Harold W. Kilpatrick, Kilpatrick’s 
Bakery, San Francisco, has been 
prominent in American Bakers Assn. 
activities for many years, as has Earl 
Schnetz, president and manager of 
the Old Home Bakers, Sacramento, 
Cal. The Bradford referred to is A. R. 
Bradford, San Joaquin Baking Co., 
Fresno, Cal. 

Mr. Schnetz said he will continue 
as operating head and president of 
Old Home, oldest bakery in Sacra- 
mento and reputedly the oldest of its 
type in California. There will be no 


changes in policy, management, per- 
sonnel or product, he added. Vern 
DuFrene will remain as vice presi- 
dent and general manager. 

“We feel that this new affiliation 
will be a most happy one,” Mr. 
Schnetz said. “We are proud to be 
associated with such an outstanding 
organization with a national reputa- 
tion for the quality of its products. 
Old Home Bakers wiil continue to 
serve Sacramento and the Sacra- 
mento Valley area as in the past, 
with the added advantage of all the 
experience and facilities of a nation- 
al bakery organization.” 

One of the main reasons for the 
move, Mr. Schnetz said, was to pro- 
vide the local organization with fa- 
cilities and advantages which it could 
not duplicate as an independeiit oper- 
ator. 

“We will have full access to large 
experimental laboratories which 
Campbell Taggart maintains and, in 
addition, we will get advice and coun- 
sel from competent production en- 


gineers who are experts in their 
fields. 
“This move also will insure the 


continuance of Old Home Bakers if 
anything unforeseen should happen. 
Up to now it has been practically a 
one man operation.” 

The local firm was founded in 1848 
by Henry Winkle and, according to 
historical records, was the first of its 
type in California. At that time it 
was known as the Pioneer Bakery 
and was located in a small, two-story 
structure at No. 22 K St. 

The bakery was sold in 1854 to 
George Schroth and J. W. Lehman. 
After passing through several hands 
it was acquired in 1892 by Henry 
Schnetz, father of the current presi- 
dent. The name was changed in 1928 
to Old Home Bakers. 

The present plant is located at 3226 
Montgomery Way. The chief product 
is Betsy Ross bread. 





Potomac States Bakers Urged 
To Back Industry Promotion 


By GEORGE POTTS 


American Baker Editorial Staff 


BALTIMORE An exceptionally 
high registration coupled with an 
outstanding program rated the an- 
nual convention of the Potomac 
States Bakers Assn., held here Jan. 
31-Feb. 2, one of the most successful 
in the 38-year history of the or- 
ganization. 

Although lacking definite figures, 
it was agreed that if the registra- 
tion of approximately 425 did not 
challenge a record, it was the best 
in recent years. 

The speakers program was an ex- 
ample of teamwork between the 
American Bakers Assn., the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking and the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America, 
with well-known representatives of 
these groups contributing informa- 
tive, well-received messages to the 
large baker and allied audience. 

William F. Thie, president of 
ARBA, lead-off speaker on the pro- 
gram, outlined why “I Want My Son 


to Be a Baker.” Although his re- 
marks were directed primarily to a 
group of 21 students from Balti- 
more’s newly founded Vocational 
Bakery Trade School, it was a sin- 
cere message to all bakers. 

In a pattern for success he coun- 
selled the future bakers to believe 
in themselves and their maker, their 
mission in life, and that what they 
were making and selling was a nutri- 
tional service to the public. 

He described baking as a “large, 
sound industry offering the best 
values in the food markets today.” 

The address was followed by a 
brief talk and demonstration by Bar- 
ney L. Schmitzer, director of display 
for ARBA, who outlined the value 
of window display and inside point- 
of-sale promotion. Following brief re- 
marks, he gave a demonstration 
showing effective use of available 
materials for display settings de- 
signed to increase sales. 

The familiar convention team of 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 


(Continued on page 58) 





Albert Pleus 


ALBERT PLEUS, EXECUTIVE 
WITH FLEISCHMANN, DEAD 


NEW YORK — Albert Pleus, 50, 
manager of advertising and sales pro- 
motion of the Fleischmann division of 
Standard Brands, Inc., died at his 
home in Plandome, L.I., Jan. 22 after 
a lengthy illness. 

Mr. Pleus was a native of Brooklyn 
and joined the old Fleischmann Co. 
in 1918. He later served with the 
same company in Cleveland and Phil- 
adelphia. He was appointed manager 
of advertising and sales promotion of 
the present firm in 1943. He was a 
member of the Bakers Club, Inc., and 
Advertising Club of New York, and 
of the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club. 

Mr. Pleus played a significant part 
in the amazing sales promotion and 
advertising development the baking 
industry enjoyed following World 
War I. As a young sales promotion 
representative he was outstandingly 
successful in enlisting baker tie-up 
with such Fleischmann programs as 
the “Eat More Bread” and “Variety 
of Bread” campaigns. 

He was an important factor in get- 
ting the baking industry behind the 
powerful “Bread is Basic’ campaign 
and in the nationwide distribution of 
the Fleischmann motion pictures— 
“The Modest Miracle” and “Golden 
Glory.” In 1950 he was instrumental 
in having bakers’ cakes featured, for 
the first time, as part of the fast- 
growing Father’s Day celebration and 
in 1952 was responsible for the pro- 
duction of the award-winning Techni- 
color Featurette “Land of Everyday 
Miracles.” 

“In addition to his achievements as 
a Fleischmann sales promotion spe- 
cialist, Al Pleus was widely and fa- 
vorably known to hunderds of indi- 
vidual bakers and to all bakery asso- 
ciations as a hard and willing worker 
when called on for either advice or 
action,” company spokesmen said. 
“This willingness and capacity to 
serve was first demonstrated in his 
work with the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn. and the state’s famed Voca- 
tional School for Bakers.” In more 
recent years he was known for his 
work on the allied advisory commit- 
tee of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America. In 1951 and 1952 he 
served as chairman of that commit- 
tee and in 1952 received a special 
award for his efforts in promoting 
the successful ARBA convention in 
Washington, D.C. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Margaret Pleus, and a son, Lt. (JG) 
A. Werner Pleus, USNR. 
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FDA Decertifies 
Use of Three 
Food Colorings 


WASHINGTON — Recently at a 
formal hearing the Food and Drug 
Administration moved to decertify for 
uses in the food, drug and cosmetic 
fields coloring materials known in the 
trade as Orange 1 and 2 and Red 32. 
No health hazard was charged by 
FDA in its move to stop further use 
of these products within the industries 
involved, but they charged that new 
evidence had led FDA investigators 
to conclude that FDA could no longer 
maintain the position that the colors 
were harmless. 

The record as established by the 
hearing is said by trade attorneys as 
leaving the door open for a court 
challenge of the decertification pro- 
posal, but there is no indication that 
any of the industries affected plans 
to fight the FDA plans. 

Interested parties are given 30 days 
in which to file briefs on the issue, 
and it is probable that it will be at 
least 90 days before FDA will pro- 
mulgate its decertification action. 

Stocks of these color ingredients 
now in the hands of consumers will 
be available for legal use since they 
had been obtained previously under 
FDA certification. Bakers, for ex- 
ample, having stocks of Orange 1 or 
2 are permitted to consume those 
supplies which were obtained under 
the previous certification of harm- 
lessness granted by FDA. 

The chief casualty of the decertifi- 
cation order would be the Florida 
orange industry, which used Red 32 
as the color ingredient on its ship- 
ments of oranges. 

Subject to probable later decertifi- 
cation order will be the yellow colors, 
which are now used extensively in 
butter and cheese and margarine. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BANKRUPTCY PETITION 
GEORGETOWN, DEL. — Hudson’s 
Bakery, Inc., Georgetown, Del., has 
filed voluntary bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, listing liabilities of $110,160 and 
assets of $12,971. Stanley B. Levin- 
son is president and treasurer of the 
company; Martin H. Levinson, secre- 
tary, and Martin H. and Jack A. 
Levinson and Michael A. Guerrieri, 

directors. 








NEW YORK SPECIAL TRAIN 
FOR ASBE CONVENTION 


NEW YORK —The special train 
from the New York metropolitan 
area for those not flying to the an- 
nual convention of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers in Chi- 
cago will leave Feb. 27, according to 
Claude A. Bascombe, again in charge 
of the movement. 

The schedule is: 


Saturday, Feb. 27— 
Leaves New York Grand Cen- 
tral Station 3:30 p.m. E.S.T. 
Leaves Harmon 4:20 p.m. E.S.T. 
Leaves Albany 6:22 p.m. E.S.T. 
Leaves Buffalo 11:40 p.m. E.S.T. 
Sunday, Feb. 28— 
Arr. Chicago 7:30 a.m. C.S.T. 
Light - weight Pullman cquipment 
will be provided. Further information 
and reservations may be had from 
Mr. Bascombe at Standard Brands, 
Inc., 595 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N.Y., PLaza 9-4400. 
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Bakery Engineers 
Begin Planning for 
30th Annual Meeting 


CHICAGO — First announcements 
in a series leading up to the 30th 
annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers have been 
released. Program planning for the 
meeting, set for the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel here March 1-4, is under the 
guidance of J. E. Mapes, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., New York, program 
chairman, and his assistant, T. E. 
Lauder, Ecko Products Co., Chicago. 


Session chairmen are: Monday af- 
ternoon, H. C. Simmons, Gopher 
Grinder Co., Anoka, Minn.; Tuesday 
morning, William H. Ziemke, Fair- 
fax Bread Co., San Francisco; Tues- 
day afternoon, A. F. Borer, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Springfield, Il.; 
Wednesday morning, Earl C. Palm- 
er, National Biscuit Co., New York; 
Wednesday afternoon, Charles J. 
Lingelbach, Marathon Corp., Men- 
asha, Wis.; Wednesday evening “bull 
session,” Tyler R. Stevens, American 
Machine & Foundry Co., New York; 
Thursday morning, B. R. Kramer, 
Procter & Gamble Co., University 
City, Mo., and Thursday afternoon, 
Frank B. Dietrich, Drexel Hill, Pa. 

The special events chairmen are: 
Engineers’ dinner, Jerome H. Debs, 
Chicago Metallic Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago; baked foods display, Wil- 
liam L. Grewe, International Milling 
Co., Chicago; early birds’ breakfast, 
Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay, Wis., and music, William 
E. Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Read- 
ing, Pa. 
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Loyal Loafers 
Go After Doctors 


“Operation—Doctors”—that’s the 
first major project of the New Year 
now being undertaken by the mem- 
bership of the Royal Order of Loyal 
Loafers, George N. Graf, head loafer, 
has announced. 

In a directive issued to 1,100 mem- 
bers, it was pointed out that the good 
old fashioned “Doc’”’ is still the most 
important center of influence in 
spreading word about the good quali- 
ties of bread. There are more than 
150,000 doctors in the U.S. and the 
objective of the Loafers is to place 
two booklets in the hands of at least 
100,000. 

The booklets are “How Much Do 
You KNOW About Bread?” and “The 
Enrichment of Bread.” The Allied 
Loafers will contact bakers to in- 
terest them in supplying the doctors 
in their community or county with 
both booklets. Baker Loafers will con- 
centrate on selling their companies 
on ordering the booklets for distribu- 
tion on the same basis. 

“Doctors are molders of opinion,” 
Mr. Graf said, “and what doctors say 
about any food naturally has an in- 
fluence on their patients, all actual 
or potential bread consumers. 

“Because of this, there is a definite 
need of getting before the medical 
profession the facts of the nutrition- 
al values of enriched white bread. 
Once the doctor is convinced of these 
values he’s pretty sure to include 
bread in any dietary advice he gives 
his patients. 


“The road is long and has many 
turns but much can be accomplished 
through the efforts of our members if 
just a little time is expended in be- 
half of the industry from which we 
earn our livelihood.” 
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BREAD AND HEALTH—Laudatory comments on the use of enriched bread 
as sources for vitamins and minerals is contained in the syndicated column 
by Dr. Herman N. Bundesen of the Chicago Board of Health. One of the 
columns is shown above as it appeared in the Phoenix, Ariz., Gazette, but it 
goes to about 300 daily newspapers. Since this column bears on the teen-age 
diet, it should be of particular interest to homemakers, the Bakers of America 
Program says: “It is a collateral benefit resulting from Bakers of America 
Program activity aimed at the medical profession.” Additional copies of the 


reprint are available at 1¢ each. 





GI Schooling 
Deadline Nears 


The deadline for securing educa- 
tional benefits provided by the fed- 
eral government for veterans who 
were separated from the Armed 
Forces before Aug. 20, 1952, is fast 
approaching. 

Veterans Administration officials 
remind those considering attending 
an approved bakers’ school that if a 
veteran was separated from service 
prior to Aug. 20, 1952, he must be in 
training in the school of his choice 
on or before Aug. 20, 1954. A school 
that is not in operation during the 
summer months and is not in session 
before Aug. 20 this year will not be 
able to admit a veteran in the above 





NEW ENGLAND SPECIAL 
SET FOR ASBE 


BOSTON—Plans have again been 
made for the annual “Bakers Special” 
train to take the New England dele- 
gation to the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers convention in Chi- 
cago. The train will leave Boston on 
Saturday, Feb. 27, at 2:30 p.m. and 
make stops at other New England 
cities en route. Further information 
from Seth Wood, E. M. Noel Co., 
575 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass., 
KEnmore 6-1234. 





category under the education bill. 

Most bakery trade schools have 
spring registration dates and will be 
able to accept this group of veterans 
through the spring months and en- 
able them to qualify for educational 
benefits. 


VA officials also remind veterans 
that those separated from the Armed 
Forces after Aug. 20, 1952, have two 
years from the date of their sapara- 
tion in which to enroll in the school 
of their choice and secure federal 
benefits. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Report Service 


CHICAGO — Loose-leaf leather 
binders are being supplied to mem- 
bers of the American Bakers Assn. 
for its Contract and Scale Reports 
service. 

These reports include a summary 
of current wage rates and fringe 
benefits in effect in various areas 
where bakery employers negotiate 
together, and operate under the same 
or basically similar contracts with 
local bakery or teamster unions. 

Each time a change takes place in 
a local area contract, a new summary 
sheet will be prepared and sent to 
subscribing ABA members. The in- 
formation is obtained by the associ- 
ation’s industrial relations depart- 
ment from bargaining groups and 
companies and is part of a program 
designed to facilitate the exchange 
of statistical and economic informa- 
tion in the baking industry. 
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AIB Sanitation 
Course Scheduled 
For March 19-22 


CHICAGO—The Special Course in 
Bakery Sanitation held twice each 
year by the American Institute of 
Baking will be offered March 19-22. 
All students in the regular class 
take this course, and it is also at- 
tended by sanitarians from bakeries 
and other food processing plants. 

On each of the four days lectures 
and demonstrations are presented 
from 9 a.m. until late afternoon, fol- 
lowed by a period of discussion. The 
lectures, by members of AIB staff 
and by guests, cover a wide range 
of subjects in the field of bakery 
sanitation, including personnel and 
cost factors. 

Guest lecturers for the class will 
be William D. Fitzwater of the Fish 
and Wild Life Service, who wi!l speak 
on “Rodents, Their Habits and Char- 
acteristics and Methods of Control,” 
and present a film on “Habits and 
Characteristics of the Norway Rat”: 
and Shelbey T. Grey, Chicago dis- 
trict chief of the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration, whose subject is “Bak- 
ery Sanitation as Enforced Under 
the Federal Law.” 

Institute staff members will also 
address the class. 

Registrations for the special course 
are now being accepted by the De- 
partment of Bakery Sanitation, 
American Institute of Baking, 400 E. 
Ontario St., Chicago 11, Ill. 








Harry W. Zinsmaster 


INTERSTATE DIRECTOR — R. L. 
Nafziger, president of Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, has an- 
nounced the election of Harry W. 
Zinsmaster as director of Interstate 
Bakeries, taking the place of Harold 
Kilpatrick, Kilpatrick Bakeries, San 
Francisco. Mr. Zinsmaster, Duluth, 
Minn., is president of his four bak- 
eries: The Zinsmaster Bread Co. of 
Duluth, Zinsmaster Baking Co. of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, and Zins- 
master Whole Rye Co. At present 
Mr. Zinsmaster is a director and on 
the executive committee of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, the Gam- 
ble-Skogmo Co. of Minneapolis, di- 
rector of the First National Bank of 
Duluth, trustee of the Committee of 
Economic Development of New York, 
and he is a former chairman and 
president of the American Bakers 
Assn. and a former director of the 
American Institute of Baking. 
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ARBA Cincinnati Convention 
Program Nears Completion 


CINCINNATI—Program planning 
and allocation of exhibition space for 
the annual convention of the Associat- 
ed Retail Bakers of America in the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel here March 
14-17 is well under way. 

Program planners call attention to 
a number of “convention firsts” in 
the business program, baking dem- 
onstrations, special sales and mer- 
chandising features, displays and ex- 
hibits, as detailed on the accompany- 
ing program. 


dled through Bernard F. Klosterman, 
chairman, ARBA hotel reservations 
committee, 910 Dixie Terminal Bldg., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
y ¥ 
1955 Meeting in Miami 

CHICAGO—In accordance with the 
instructions received from the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America 
board of directors at its October 
meeting, the executive committee re- 
cently made the final arrangements 
for its 1955 convention. The commit- 


STOP! 


VAS YOU 
EFER IN 
s ZINZINNATI? 


-_ ASSOCIATED RETAIL BAKERS CONVENTION and EXHIBITION + NETHERLAND PLAZA HOTEL “Su%S.%r*arcs 


member Hogan L. Grable, Grable’s 
Bakery, Miami, and the Miami Con- 
vention Bureau and decided upon the 
dates of April 17-20 in the McAlister 
Hotel, Miami, for its 1955 convention. 

Because there will be an industry- 
wide exhibit in Atlantic City in Oc- 





February, 1954 


a trade show in connection with its 
convention for that year. However, 
the location of the city, the many 
points of interest and various other 
forms of diversion are expected to 
compensate for the inability to pro- 
vide an exhibition in connection with 


Hotel reservations are being han- tee accepted the invitation of ARBA tober of 1955, ARBA is not planning this meeting, association officials said. 





Associated Retail Bakers of America 
Convention and Exhibition 
Cincinnati, Ohio—March 14-17, 1954 


PROGRAM 4:30 p.m. Film: “Salute to ARBA”’ 
5:00 p.m. Adjournment 
6:00 p.m. Multiple Unit Dinner Meeting......... Joseph Busken, 


Sunday, March 14 


Cake decorating demonstration—Pavilion Caprice 


Chairman, Busken Bakery, Norwood, Ohio 


1:00 p.m. 8:00-9:30 p.m. Decorating demonstration—Pavilion Caprice 


2:00 p.m. Bake shop demonstrations—Use of Time Savers, fea- 
turing the latest in short-cuts in production—gadgets 
ideas you can readily apply to your own shop—pre- 


sented by ARBA members and allied men from all 


Tuesday, March 16 


the US 8:00 a.m. Allied breakfast sponsored by Allied Trades of the 
- over the U.S. Apne Baking Industry 
5:00 p.m. President's reception—Hall of Mirrors “God Bless America” ; _Mrs. Charles Petty 
ial etal ance aceon oe The Rev. John Elsaesser, 
Monday, March [5 assistant superintendent of schools, Catholic 
Diocese of Covington, Ky. 
8:30-10:00 a.m. Bakery demonstration—Pavilion Caprice Waite Hoyt, Guest Speaker : 
9:00 a.m. Cake decorating demonstration—Hall of Mirrors Former Famous Pitcher for the be — York Yankees, 
5 and now nationally known radio and television sports 
10:00 a.m. Convention called to order—Hall of Mirrors commentator—Introduced by Jack Eagen, Procter & 
“Wear BOONEIG BAM” 2... cceccsscecs Sam Krebs Gamble. 
— a histidine Chum age te nce Ay = 10:10 a.m. Report of Committees: Resolutions and Nominating 
estwood Methodis urch, Cincinnati, io J : fs 
_ w - : 10:20 a.m. Election and Installation of Officers 
a0 am. gel nN aaa Eiward Waldvogel, 10:30 a.m. “Washington” ...........0.e000: William A. Quinlan, 
‘ —* a Washington, D.C., General Counsel, ARBA 
10:15 a.m. SN PIs 6.5.6 Ke occ mee nctewen Gordon T. Nash 10:50 a.m. “Industry Relations and Cooperation”. ...... Lewis G. 


general convention chairman, Priscilla Bakery, 
St. Bernard 
Introduction of Session Chairman. ..Bernard Bowling, 11:10 a.m. 
first vice president, ARBA, Plehn’s Bakery, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Graeves, chairman of the board of governors, 
American Bakers Assn. 

Cost Panel—L. Carroll Cole, moderator, Cole Bakeries, 
Muskegon, Mich. 

Bernard Bowling, First Vice President, ARBA, 
Plehn’s Bakery, Louisville, Ky. 

Peter Braida, secretary, New York State Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers 


10:20 a.m. 


“Aims, Action and Accomplishments”. .William F. Thie, 
Virginia Bakery, Cincinnati, president, ARBA 


10:25 a.m. 


10:50 a.m. “BE PUPCROTI oo occ cccccacsces George Chussler, - 
Bakers Weekly, Honorary Director, ARBA 12:00 n. Adjournment 
11:15 a.m. “The Woman Out Front”......... Miss Elsie Gentsch, 12:30 p.m. Luncheon—Association presidents and secretaries, 
Excel Baking Co., Cincinnati guests of Greater Cincinnati Retail Bakers Assn.— 
11:30 a.m. Keynote Address ............ Dr. Kenneth McFarland, Hall of Mirrors 


12:30 p.m. Women’s Luncheon and Card Party—-Hall of Mirrors 


General Motors Corp. 

Adjournment 

pO Gerald A. Velsen, 
chairman, ARBA Youth Unit, Community Bakery, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Women’s Luncheon ...............Mrs. Ivan Perkins, 
general chairman, Perkins Bakery, Silverton, Ohio 
Mrs. Charles Petty, luncheon chairman, 

Latonia Bakery, Latonia, Ky. 

Baking demonstrations—Pavilion Caprice 

“A Baker’s Dozen of Sales-Tested Bakery 
NY oe caiaierc S «claw aaa ee eee Lloyd A. Miller, 
Procter & Gamble 

“Coffee and Sweet Goods For The 


9-15 . 
12:15 p.m. Pavilion Caprice 


12:30 p.m. Cake decorating and baking demonstrations 
Promotion panel 

Freezing panel 

Discussion on baking demonstrations 
Adjournment 


Annual banquet, dance and entertainment— 
Hall of Mirrors 


1:00-2:00 p.m. 
2:00-3:00 p.m. 
3:00-4:00 p.m. 
4:00-5:00 p.m. 
5:00 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 


12:30 p.m. 


1:00-2:00 p.m. 


Wednesday, March 17 


Sales Dollar’ ............-.. cece. Irv. Rohrbach. 9:00-10:00 a.m. Cake Decorating and Baking Demonstrations- 
Standard Brands, Inc. Pavilion Caprice 
2:00-4:00 p.m. “Parade of Stars”...... Directed by Barney Schmitzer, 16:00 a.m. Meeting Called to Order—Hall of Mirrors—Charles J. 


Schupp, Third Vice President, ARBA, 
Schupp’s Pastry Shop, Washington, D.C. 
Report of Youth Conference 
Close of Convention 


Trip to the Century Machine Co. for tour of plant 
and buffet lunch, then to the Procter & Gamble 
Research Bakery, Ivorydale, Ohio 


ARBA display department 
ARBA Members selected from various sections of the country, 
will demonstrate and describe merchandising of six successful items 
presented to Members by ARBA Formula Service. These six best selling 
items will be discussed by Barney Schmitzer who will present proper 
merchandising of each item. 
4:00-4:30 p.m. Discussion of “Parade of Stars” 


10:30 a.m. 
12:00 n. 
12:30 p.m. 
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Emil Fink 


EMIL FINK ELECTED HEAD 
OF NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 


NEW YORK—Enmil Fink, president 
of the Fink Baking Corp. of this 
city, was elected president of the 
Bakers Club, Inc., at a luncheon 
meeting of the group Feb. 3. 

Arthur W. Drake, vice president 
of Drake Bakeries, Inc., Irvington, 
N.J., was elected first vice president 
and Frank J. Hale, president of Na- 
tional Yeast Corp., Belleville, N.J., 
was named second vice president. 
Ernest B. Keirstead of Hartford, 
Conn., was reelected treasurer. Frank 
A. Lyon, New York, is secretary of 
the club. 

Directors elected for a three-year 
term are: Arthur J. Bamford, Jr., 
Bakers Weekly, New York; Don F. 
Copell, Wagner Baking Corp., New- 
ark, N.J.; Arthur W. Drake; Frank 
Forbes, Frank Forbes Co., New York; 
Frank J. Hale; Ernest B. Keirstead; 
Charles E. Larsen, Larsen Baking 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y., and Clif- 
ford W. Webster, Bakers Review, 
New York. William A. Sands, Jr., 
Scribner and Miller, New York, was 
elected director for a two-year term. 

The following were honored with 
entrance into the “25 Year Club” at 
this meeting: Albert R. Fleischmann, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York; 
H. Edward Hildebrand, Continental 
Baking Co., New York; E. P. Mitch- 
ell, E. P. Mitchell Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Adolph Levitt, the former 
president of the Doughnut Corpora- 
tion of America, New York, who died 
in October of last year. 

The following were voted mem- 
bers of the Bakers Club, Inc.: Rich- 
ard Fink, Fink Baking Corp., New 
York; Marcel Gribbons, National Al- 
mond Products Corp., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Arthur G. Hackett, Drake Bak- 
eries, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y.; J. J. 
Jones, Best Foods, Inc., New York; 
Wallace B. Spielman, J. B. E. Olson 
Corp., New York, and Joseph Zweck- 
er, Fink Baking Corp., New York. 
Martin Miller, the J. H. Day Co., 
Cincinnati, was reinstated as a 
member. 
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ROBERT HANDLEY NAMED 

NEW YORK—Dr. J. A. Keenan, 
president of Standard Packaging 
Corp., announces the appointment of 
Robert D. Handley as director of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion. Mr. 
Handley was formerly general mana- 
ger of Western Packaging Products 
Co., for 12 years was advertising 
manager of Sylvania division, Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp. 
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General Mills’ 
“Vitality News” 
Marks 20th Year 


MINNEAPOLIS — Vitality News, 
the sales and merchandising publica- 
tion distributed to bakers by General 
Mills, Inc., celebrates its 20th year of 
continuous publication this February. 
The observance will be marked with 
a special 20th Anniversary Issue of 
the publication. 

Vitality News was started Feb. 20, 
1934, to carry to bakers of America 
the noted “Bread-Vitality” promotion 
launched by General Mills in the 
depths of the food-faddist and de- 
pression years. That campaign did 
much to combat the diet and faddist- 
inspired propaganda of the day by 
proving the need of bread energy for 
human vitality, according to Ralph S. 
Herman, manager of bakery sales 
service for General Mills. 

Hosts of popular Broadway and 
Hollywood stars gave testimonials to 
the energy and vitality they got 
from eating bread .. . and its im- 
portance in their work. 

Among these stars were such lat- 
ter and present-day personalities as 
Ginger Rogers, Abe Lyman, Loretta 
Young, Spencer Tracy, Claudette 
Colbert, Ronald Colman and Bette 
Davis. All publicly praised bread as 
a food necessary for everyday energy 
and vitality. 

A followup letter-writing contest, 
“Why Bread Is Good to Eat 4 Times 
a Day,” also did much to promote 
the sale of bread during that critical 
period. 

Vitality News proved so successful 
in aiding these campaigns that its 
main objective thereafter was to re- 
port to bakers successful sales, mer- 
chandising, and advertising ideas and 
campaigns originated by other bakers 
as well as by General Mills, Mr. 
Herman said. 
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GENERAL BAKING DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—Directors of General 
Baking Co. have declared a dividend 
of 15¢ a share on the common stock, 
payable Feb. 1, to stockholders of 
record Jan. 15. This marks a return 
to the former basis of dividend pay- 
ments of 15¢ a quarter. During 1953, 
quarterly dividend payments of 25¢, 
amounting to $1 were distributed on 
the 1,569,797 common shares out- 
standing, after payment of $8 per 
preferred share. Increased labor and 
material costs and a program of im- 
provements were given as reasons for 
the lowered dividend on common 
stock. 





tars YEAR GIVE A 
+, BAKED GIFT! 





PAST MEETS PRESENT—On the eve of the 20th anniversary of the 
General Mills, Inc., service publication for the baking industry, the first 
issue of “Vitality News” is compared with the present effort. Remarking on 
the growth of the bakery merchandising bulletin are John Brooks, left, ad- 
vertising, and Ralph S. Herman, manager of bakery flour sales service for 


General Mills. 





Merck & Co. Releases 
Second Cavaleade 
of Enrichment 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Through the me- 
dium of the second edition of the 
“Cavalcade of Enrichment,” Merck & 
Co., Inc., is again offering the baking 
and milling industries an opportunity 
to feature popular guest stars on their 
radio programs. 

This newest cavalcade features the 
following famous personalities: Frank 
Leahy, Notre Dame football coach; 
Zsa Zsa Gabor, Hollywood § star; 
Ralph Kiner, National League base- 
ball player; Monte Irvin, Giant base- 
ball star; Lloyd Mangrum, one of the 
biggest money winners in golfing his- 
tory; Basil Rathbone, star of stage, 
screen, radio and TV; Ed Erdelatz, 
football coach of the U.S. Naval 
Academy; Nancy Chaffee, “America’s 
tennis sweetheart,” and Al Rosen, 
recipient of American League’s Most 
Valuable Player award in 1953. 

The Cavalcade of Enrichment will 
emphasize the importance of enriched 
bread in the diet, Merck says. 








PLAN ARBA CONVENTION — Association officers and members of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America convention committees are shown above 
in conference at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 5, when 
final plans were made for the convention program March 14-17, 1954. Seated 
left to right: Ivan Perkins, Mike Fickenscher, Godfrey Elsaesser, Mrs. Ivan 
Perkins, Mrs. George Taube, Gordon Nash, William Thie, Virginia Bakery, 
Cincinnati, president of the association, Peter Ginzinger, Miss Trudy Schurr, 
George Chussler, Charles Schupp; standing, left to right: Byron Rupp, Frank 
Willenborg, Clyde Laws, Louis Wiedeman, Edward Oltman, George Taube, 
Charles Petty, Joseph Denker, Jack Eagen, Joe Donnely, Carl Litschgi and 


James McCann. 


Through this outstanding lineup of 
stars, the baker and miller will be 
able to emphasize on the air the im- 
portance of bread on the training ta- 
ble to college athletes; the impor- 
tance of bread as an eregy food; the 
importance of bread as a breakfast 
food; the importance of bread in 
helping to maintain the fast pace of 





PLAN CAVALCADE—Stars of the 
athletic and entertainment world are 
featured on the Merck & Co. “Caval- 
cade of Enrichment.” Shown above in 
the recording studio are, left to right, 
Jim Ameche, announcer; H. H. Eng- 
lander, Merck promotion manager, 


and Frank Leahy, head football 
coach, Notre Dame University. 


modern living; and, all-important, the 
Place which enriched bread has in 
the reducing diet. 

An important feature of the pro- 
gram is that bread companies can 
identify their particular brand of 
bread with these famous personalities. 

Any baker or miller desiring to use 
this program in whole or in part 
may have it free of charge by appli- 
cation to Merck & Co., Inc. The plat- 
ters will be delivered to him by his 
wafer or yeast distributor. The text 
of the transcriptions is included in a 
brochure available from the firm. 
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VAN DE KAMP DIVIDEND 
LOS ANGELES—Directors of Van 
de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakers, 
Inc., have declared a special dividend 
of 25¢. 
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The Flour Market 





Wheat Price Changes Moderate 


After passing through a relatively 
stable price period in the first month 
of 1954, wheat and flour market 
trends were being watched by flour 
buyers with a cautious eye in early 
February. The rather widespread ex- 
pectation that a price break would 
occur this month was not supported 
by any unusual market factor but 
only by the expectation itself, based 
on the supposition of “history re- 
peating itself.” However, with trade 
action governed to some extent by 
this thinking, the possibility of a 
temporary decline was_ increased. 
Price fluctuation in January were 
on the whole limited, and quotations 
on standard bakery grades at the 
end of the period were within 5¢ 
sack of the levels prevailing at the 
start of the month. Wheat futures 
at Chicago and Kansas City gained 
4@5¢ bu. while the Minneapolis fu- 
tures changed only fractions. Cash 
wheat prices were within a cent or 
two of the early January levels on 
ordinary grades, but higher quality 
types declined about 5¢ bu. at Kan- 
sas City. The upturn in futures at 
the winter wheat markets indicated 
anticipation of higher cash prices 
later in the crop year, while the 
easier cash wheat tone reflected am- 
ple current market supplies for the 
moderate demand. 


Flour Purehases 
Gain in January 


Heavier flour buying was done in 
January than in the previous month, 
with occasional price dips followed 
by recoveries providing the incentive. 
The increase in bookings was not, 
except in a few cases, believed due 
to greater conviction on the part of 
buyers that more substantial upturns 
were about to occur. While some 
good-sized lots were contracted for, 
most purchases were made to fill 
needs for only the next succeeding 
few weeks only as bakers reached 
the end of previously made contracts. 
A number of buyers remained on a 
price - date-of-shipment procurement 
basis. Extensive forward coverage 
did not seem warranted in view of 
the uncertainties apparent from day 
to day. 


Uptrend Still 


Supply-Demand 
Caleulations 


At any rate, here is some of the 
arithmetic that can be applied to the 
supply-demand outlook in the remain- 
der of the crop year. Total stocks of 
wheat in the U.S. on Jan. 1 were 
calculated by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture at 1,332 million bush- 
els—a record high, incidentally. Of 
this total, about 870 million bush- 
els was owned by the government 
or under loan. Final loan figures are 
not yet available, but it is assumed 
that the total at the end of the 
loan period was about equal to the 
total a year ago, 460 million bushels. 
Thus, “free” supplies on Jan. 1 were 
roughly 462 million bushels. From 
this supply, about 245 million bushels 
may be expected to be ground into 
flour for domestic use, 25 million 
bushels used for seed and 80 million 
bushels used for animal feed or oth- 
er purposes. If wheat and flour ex- 
ports reach the level that they did 
in the first half of the crop year, 
another 110 million bushels will be 
needed. If exports reach 250 million 
for the entire crop year, as some 
Washington experts believe they will, 
140 million will be required. Adding 
up these figures results in estimated 
demand for 460 to 490 million bush- 
els, equal to or larger than the 
“free” supply. 


Export Outlook 
Subject to Change 


The outlook for exports in the next 
several months is the biggest factor 
subject to variation, although the 
estimates used are based on some 
definite information on foreign aid 
programs and other prospects. Also, 
there is a possibility that some of the 
export demand will be filled with 
wheat from government stocks, which 
would decrease the use of free sup- 
plies. The government recently insti- 
tuted a subsidy program intended to 
make exports from its stockpile as 
attractive as exports under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. About 
1.5 million bushels have moved under 
this program since it was started in 
December. 


Debate Centers 
On Support Plan 


The current debate on the future 
of farm price supports in Congress 
is being watched with interest for 
out of it will be developed the pro- 
gram which will have a major influ- 
ence on the wheat market. The ad- 
ministration has proposed that a flex- 
ible support program be put into ef- 
fect next year, meaning that sup- 
port prices would fluctuate in rela- 
tion to supplies and anticipated de- 
mand. Thus, loan rates would be ad- 
justed each year to a degree calcu- 
lated to bring the two factors in bal- 
ance. As a compromise with propo- 
nents of the current high, rigid sup- 
port program, the administration has 
suggested that the present big sur- 
pluses owned by the government be 
“insulated” from the market. By this 
device, these supplies would not be 
considered in determining the sup- 
port level to prevail, which would 
result in a higher loan rate than if 
they were to be considered. Opposi- 
tion to the proposal has been quite 
strong, but some Washington observ- 
ers believe that the high support bloc 
may eventually be willing to accept 
the compromise, realizing along with 
the administration that building up of 
huge surpluses cannot continue for- 
ever. 


Crop Prospects 
Less Optimistic 


As spring approaches crop reports 
on winter wheat are less optimistic 
than they were a month or two ago. 
While the crop in the Southwest is 
still in good condition, lack of top 
growth has left the surface exposed 
and vulnerable to serious wind ero- 
sion. Where early growth permitted 
pasturing, recent weather has been 
too cold to permit regrowth. Alter- 
nate freezing and thawing has re- 
duced topsoil to a loose, powdery tex- 
ture, constituting an added hazard. 
Serious damage is likely to result if 
spring weather conditions are dry 
and windy, according to a prominent 
grain firm’s report. On the other 
hand, if the crop can make good early 
growth and reasonable moisture is 
received, an above average crop is 
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quite possible, it adds. Dry weather 
also has hurt prospects in the soft 
winter wheat states, also, and crop 
information may be expected to get 
its usual share of attention in wheat 
markets in the coming weeks. 
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Ward Baking Co. 
Sales and Net 
Reach New High 


NEW YORK—The Ward Baking 
Co. recorded an increase in net earn- 
ings for the year 1953 while sales 
were climbing to a new high, Faris 
R. Russell, chairman of the board, 
said in the firm’s annual report. 

Mr. Russell told the stockholders 
that sales in 1953 were $96,131,984, 
compared with $92,194,965 in 1952. 
Net earnings after all charges, in- 
cluding provisions for federal income 
taxes, were $2,769,029, compared with 
$2,153,349 in 1952, equivalent to $3.12 
per common share vs. $2.36 per com- 
mon share in 1952. 

Included in 1953 earnings was ap- 
proximately 30¢ a share in non-re- 
curring profits which resulted from 
sale of real estate. Working capital, 
earned surplus, and capital surplus 
all showed an increase over the pre- 
vious year. 

Mr. Russell’s report said that dur- 
ing the year the company increased 
its stock holding in the British Ar- 
kady Co., Ltd., to 90% of the total 
outstanding stock from the 58.6% in- 
terest which it has held since that 
company’s organization some 30 years 
ago. This British affiliate is engaged 
in the manufacture and sale of bak- 
ers’ supplies in Great Britain and 
has had a successful record of growth 
in earnings and dividend payments, 
he said. 

The chairman of the board stated 
that it appears there will be an am- 
ple supply of ingredients used by the 
company during 1954. “The cost of 
such ingredients, however, are affect- 
ed not alone by the ordinary forces 
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Oklahoma Bakers Conduct 
First of 4 Regional Meetings 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Forty bakers 
and allied representatives were pres- 
ent for the first Oklahoma bakers’ 
regional meeting held in Oklahoma 
City Jan. 27. Other meetings have 
been scheduled for Ada, Enid and 
Tulsa. 

Bill L. Wise, a stock broker repre- 
senting a New York firm, presented 
an educational film, “What the Com- 
modity Market Means to the Baker,” 
at the Oklahoma City meeting. This 
was followed by a report on the Okla- 
homa A & M College’s school of bak- 
ing by J. C. Summers, head of the 
school. 

Oklahoma bakers and allied men 
were enthusiastic over the revival of 
regional meetings, which had been 
discontinued during the past several 
years. The meetings are intended to 
make bakers better acquainted as 
well as enabling them to discuss and 
find solutions to their mutual prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Summers reported that during 
the past six years, over 200 students 
had been granted Oklahoma school of 
baking certificates. Most of the stu- 
dents completed the course in three 
semesters or one year, a few requiring 
a longer time. A smaller number 
completed the intensive short course 
of 16 weeks, designed for employees 
of baking and allied companies. 

He reported that the student loan 








John P. Jurgatis 


TO SWIFT POST—John P. Jurgatis, 
Wheaton, IIL, has been appointed 
head of Swift & Co.’s general refinery 
department, it has been announced 
by G. J. Stewart, vice president. Mr. 
Jurgatis succeeds Carl M. Vuckel, 
who is retiring on pension after 46 
years with the national food com- 
pany. Mr. Vuckel had been in charge 
of the department since 1936. He 
also is a past president of the Insti- 
tute of Shortening Manufacturers. 
The new head of all of Swift’s short- 
ening and vegetable oil operation 
started in the sales department at 
South St. Paul, Minn., in 1938. Mr. 
Jurgatis was transferred to Chicago 
in 1944 to become a member of the 
Same department he now heads. A 
year later he was appointed an as- 
sistant to Mr. Stewart, and continued 
in that capacity until his recent re- 
turn to the refinery business. His new 
responsibilities include the manufac- 
ture and distribution of shortening 
and vegetable oils. 


scholarship is growing and that 10 
deserving students had already ac- 
quired loans from this fund. Contribu- 
tions have come from bakeries and 
allied companies in Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Texas, Louisiana and Arizona. 

Over $1,000 was spent recently for 
new equipment at the school, Mr. 
Summers said. 

The official added that bread and 
cake theory are taught by baking 
staff members and other college in- 
structors teach related subjects like 
English, mathematics, human rela- 
tions, business practices and chemis- 
try. Four hours daily is spent in shop 
training and two hours in cake dec- 
orating, theory or related subjects. 

Calling attention to the need for 
skilled bakers, Mr. Summers said that 
many jobs go unfilled because of a 
lack of sufficient baking school gradu- 
ates. 

New classes at the baking school 
will begin May 1, Sept. 1, 1954, and 
Jan. 1, 1955. 
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WILLARD H. GELLER HEADS 
BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—Willard H. Geller, John 
R. Thompson Co., Chicago, was elect- 
ed president of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago Jan 27. Also elected at the 
annual business meeting were Fred 
W. Nicolai, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Chicago, first vice president, and 
James K. Mulligan, Ward Baking Co., 
Chicago, second vice president. 

Harry W. Larsen, Habel, Armbrus- 
ter & Larsen Co., Chicago, was named 
treasurer, and Harold E. Snyder, 
Baking Industry magazine, Chicago, 
secretary. 

Louise K. Buell, who has served 
as executive manager for the past 
11 years, continues in that capacity. 

The members in attendance assist- 
ed retiring first vice president, J. T. 
Shuflitowski, Joseph T. Shuflitowski 
Co., Chicago, in “scoring” some bread. 
A huge silver tray with many loaves 
of bread was brought into the meet- 
ing room and all showed much inter- 
est in the score sheets—as a loaf very 
similar to retiring president C. G. 
Hill’s was prepared for scoring. A 
custom hand-made Vacheron & Con- 
stantin wrist watch emerged from 
the center of the loaf, bearing an in- 
scription of appreciation for Mr. Hill, 
Continental Baking Co. 

The board of directors includes 
Arthur L. Beaver, the Humko Co.; 
George Burny, Burny Bros., Inc.; Mr. 
Geller; James Henderson, Case- 
Moody Pie Corp.; Mr. Hill; Mr. Lar- 
sen; Ted Lauder, Ekco Products Co.; 
Mr. Mulligan; Mr. Nicolai, Mr. Shufli- 
towski; Mr. Snyder, Frankie A. Tro- 
chim, P. G. Baking Co., and Robert 
M. Woods, Woods Bakeries, Inc., Ev- 
anston, Il. 
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HAROLD L. BUDDE HEADS 
PURITY BAKING COMPANY 


DECATUR, ILL.—The Purity Bak- 
ing Co.’s board of directors has an- 
nounced the appointment of Harold 
L. Budde as president of the com- 
pany, succeeding the late Joseph F. 
Gauger, Sr., in Decatur, Ill. Other 
officers announced were B. W. Mc- 
Mahan, vice president and treasurer, 
and Joseph F. Gauger, Jr., secretary. 
Company directors are Mr. Budde, 
Mr. McMahan, Ralph J. Monroe and 
J. D. Moses. 

















wets 


C. W. Steinhauer 


2 PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED 
BY UNION STEEL COMPANY 


ALBION, MICH.—W. Clark Dean, 
president, Union Steel Products Co., 
Albion, Mich., recently announced the 
promotions of C. Thatcher Hatch and 
Carl W. Steinhauer. 

Mr. Hatch, a vice president of the 
firm and formerly chief engineer in 
charge of all engineering activities, 
has been appointed director in charge 
of research and product development. 
He has had 37 years of bakery equip- 
ment experience. 

Carl W. Steinhauer, formerly di- 
rector of sales, was appointed mana- 
ger of the bakery equipment division, 
replacing Mr. Hatch. Mr. Steinhauer 
is assuming his newly appointed du- 
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C. T. Hatch 


ties at once, while Mr. Hatch will 
take over his new post following a 
brief vacation. 


- -——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. CLINT JOHNSTON NAMED 
HAYSSEN GENERAL MANAGER 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—William 
Hayssen, president of the Hayssen 
Manufacturing Co., has announced 
the appointment of J. Clint Johnston 
as general manager and assistant to 
the president. 

A westerner who has represented 
Hayssen for 13 years, Mr. Johnston 
served for seven years as divisional 
sales manager of Hayssen at Port- 
land, Ore., San Francisco and Louis- 
ville. Mr. Johnston started his career 
as a service engineer on all makes of 
packaging machines. 

















EXPANSION—International Milling Company has further expanded its bulk 
flour facilities by equipping its Detroit plant with a pneumatic unloading 
system. Pictured above is the 5,600 lb. Fuller Co. suction filter pump as it is 
elevated to the seventh floor of the Detroit plant. This pneumatic pump is to 
be used to unload bulk flour rail cars. International’s Detroit mill now has 
facilities to handle both incoming and outgoing shipments of bulk flour. The first 
step toward complete bulk flour handling facilities for the Detroit mill was 
made two months ago. At that time, the company put into operation a bulk 
flour truck with a capacity of 40,000 Ib. to make deliveries from the mill to 
bakeries in the Detroit area. With the new unloading machinery, flour is 
moved pneumatically from the bulk railroad car to the plant at a rate of 
approximately 350 cwt. an hour. The air is separated from the flour by means 
of a filter-separator before the flour is distributed into storage and blend- 
ing bins. 
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Baking’s Future Competitive Picture 
Outlined at Pennsylvania Conclave 


By GEORGE POTTS 


American Baker Editorial Staff 


READING, PA.—‘“The picture of 
the baking industry will be de- 
termined by what we do about it.” 

This quotation from an address by 
George S. Pillsbury, vice president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
lead-off speaker at the convention of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. held 


here Jan. 24-26, struck an uninten- 
tional keynote to a theme that fol- 
lowed through every session of the 


meeting. 

In the address, “What Is The Bak- 
er’'s Toughest Competition?”, he no- 
ted that although the population 
growth in this country has been rapid 
with a 60% increase between 1910 
and 1950, the consumption of wheat 
flour products has risen only 4%. 

Mr. Pillsbury noted that commer- 
cial baking has increased rapidly, 
home baking has declined at a fast 
rate and packaged cake mixes took 
less than % of 1% of the total con- 
sumption of flour in 1952. With per 
capita consumption of all baked foods 
declining at an alarming rate in the 


past 40 years, “obviously the bakers 
toughest competitors the millers 
toughest competitors—are the other 


foods that are capturing increasingly 
bigger shares of the American familys 
food dollar,” he declared. 

“America’s declining appetite for 
wheat flour products has been caused 
to a large extent by the fact that 
other foods have been more aggres- 
sively promoted,” Mr. Pillsbury said. 
As examples he gave definite figures 
on the promotional work done by the 
cheese, ice cream, candy and citrus 


D. A. Robinson Elected 


To Head Association 


D. A. Robinson, Capital Bakers, 
Inc., Harrisburg, was elected presi- 
dent of PBA at the annual business 
session of the group. He replaces 
Dean A. Anderson, Anderson’s Bak- 
ing Co., Warren. 

J. A. Williamson, Duquesne Baking 
Co., Pittsburgh, was named vice presi- 
dent, and Ralph S. Sotzing, Bethle- 
hem Baking Co., Bethlehem, was re- 
elected treasurer. Theo. Staab of 
Philadelphia is secretary of the group. 

Directors elected at the session 
were: A. S. Wambaugh, Fairview 
Baking Co., Altoona; J. C. McNally, 


McNally Bakery, Aspinwall, and 
Joseph Hier, Hier’s Bakery, Phila- 
delphia. 


At a meeting of Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry, Pennsylvania 
Division No. 4, held in conjunction 
with the convention, L. M. Cleland, 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., 
Philadelphia, was named president of 
the group replacing A. C. McDowell, 
Commander - Larabee Milling Co., 
Reading, retiring president. J. K. 
Kooker, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Read- 
ing, was named vice president, and 
J. C. Hendrickson, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Philadelphia was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

J. R. Lloyd, Jr., J. R. Lloyd Co., 
Pittsburgh, was elected by the allied 
men as an associate director of PBA, 
replacing George E. Olson, Bergy 
Materials, Inc., Munhall. Mr. Mc- 
Dowell, retiring president of ATBI 
division No. 4, serves as an associate 
director for another year. 


industries using all available media. 

The speaker counselled the bakers 
to use individual and group action to 
start “regaining our rightful share of 
that dollar from our toughest compe- 
tition.”” He told the bakers to “give 
active and tangible support to groups 
like the American Bakers Assn., the 
American Institute of Baking, the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America, 
the Millers National Federation, the 
Wheat Flour Institute and others 
who are spearheading industry-wide 
drives.” 

In this connection, Louis E. Caster 
of Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., chairman of the board of 
AIB, Chicago, stated that “the bak- 
ing industry can do as good an ad- 
vertising job as competitive indus- 
tries, but bakers can’t leave it to 
others to tell the story or pay for the 
advertising.” 

He outlined the practical plan being 
used by the dairy industry in a suc- 
cessful campaign and stated that “‘the 
baking industry has as good a story 
to tell—a story that must be told in 
a collective way—all should support 
it according to their ability to sup- 
port.” 

“Need for Know-How” 

Mr. Caster reiterated the conten- 
tion that the baker’s principal com- 
petitor was other foods being strong- 
ly advertised for public acceptance 
noting that “there is need for the 
know-how to compete with these 
products.” He cited the need for in- 
tensive training in a post-graduate 
course to serve the needs of the in- 
dustry pointing out that the AIB had 
made great strides in the production 
field but that there was now need 
for greater stress in the sales field. 

Turning to enrichment, Mr. Caster 
said that the bakers had failed “to 
drive home the fact that enriched 
bread penny for penny is the best 
product offered on the food market.” 
He stated that there is little mention 
of what the word “enriched” really 
means, and “it is the baker’s job to 
tell the story to the public.” 

Contending that “it is amazing how 
few know the enrichment story,” 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of ABA, 
Chicago, stated that “building up en- 
riched bread in every possible way 
should be the objective of all bakers.” 

He stated that an educational ap- 
proach was necessary to accomplish 
this objective and the effort would 
need the whole-hearted cooperation 
of all bakers to build the industry in 
the future. 

“Take bread out of the common- 
place and put it in the position it 
rightfully deserves,” he said. 

Mr. Kelley stated that all that was 
necessary to put over the basic story 
and improve the lot of the entire in- 
dustry was to harness all available 
sources. He declared that the baking 
associations, both national and state, 
working together could solve the bak- 
ers’ problems. He cited the Better 
Breakfast campaign as an effective 
piece of promotional work and urged 
the bakers to “get on the band- 
wagon.” 

In conclusion he declared that 
“working together we can insure a 
better future for all concerned.” 

In connection with bread promo- 
tion, Ralph S. Herman, director of 
bakery service, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, presented an important 
appeal for membership in the Royal 


Order of Loyal Loafers and support 
of its effort to put across the mes- 
sage of the value of bread and combat 
the bad publicity bread sometimes 
receives. 
Extra-Industry Perspectives 

A panel presentation on public and 
consumers relations outlining “The 
Home-Maker’s Perspective on Baked 
Foods,” “The Grocer’s Point of 
View,” Restau- 


and “Speaking for 
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rants,” was presented at the first 
afternoon session. The panel featured 
Mrs. Anna Smith, home economist of 
Albright College, Reading; Louis A. 
Holmes, Holmes Grocery Co., Holmes, 
Pa., and president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Grocers Assn., and James F. 
Hutton, Slater System, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, and past president of the 
Pennsylvania Restaurant Assn. 

This session was rounded out with 
the nationally famed address by 
James Q. du Pont, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
titled “Pattern for Success.”’ The ad- 
dress was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the approximately 400 per- 
sons attending the convention. 

Four bakers’ executive workshop 


(Continued on page 6) 





PENNSYLVANIA MEETING—The baker’s future competition was one of the 
primary themes of the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. winter meeting in Reading 
recently. In the illustration at the upper left, Dean A. Anderson, Anderson’s 
Baking Co., Warren, introduces George S. Pillsbury, vice president of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, speaking on the “Baker’s Toughest Competi- 
tion.” (Right) The giant cake on display in the hotel is admired by A. C. 
McDowell, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Reading, PBA associate director. 
The cake was created by Paul F. Kuhnle of Philadelphia. (Lower left) Karl E. 
Baur, Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, heads a panel presentation on public 
and consumer relations as chairman of the session. Mrs. Anna Smith, home 


economist, Albright College, 


homemaker’s perspective; 


Louis A. Holmes, 


Holmes (Pa.) Grocery Co., president of the Pennsylvania Grocers Assn., and 
James F. Hutton, Slater System, Inc., Philadelphia, a past president of the 


Pennsylvania Restaurant Assn. 





NEW OFFICERS—Newly elected officers of the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. 
are shown above as they gathered in the Abraham Lincoln Hotel lobby during 
the Jan. 24-26 convention. Left to right, seated, are D. A. Robinson, Capital 
Bakers, Inc., Harrisburg, president; Dean A. Anderson, Anderson’s Baking 
Co., Warren, retiring president; William E. Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Reading, 
general convention chairman. Standing are, A. S. Wambaugh, Fairview Baking 
Co., Altoona; James W. Williamson, Duquesne Baking Co., Pittsburgh, vice 
president, and Ralph W. Sotzing, Bethlehem (Pa.) Baking Co., treasurer. 
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Southern Bakers 
Association Names 
Sanford V. Epps 


ATLANTA—-Sanford V. Epps, H. H. 
Claussen’s Sons, Inc., Augusta, Ga., 
has been elected president of the 
Southern Bakers Association, Inc. 
The association recently conducted 
a mail election of its 1954 officers. 
Under a change in operations officers 
assume their duties Jan. 1 instead of 
June 1. 

Raymond B. Streb, Royal Baking 
Co., Raleigh, N.C., retiring president, 
will serve as vice president and chair- 
man of the association’s board of gov- 
ernors, and E. P. Cline will continue 
as secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Epps, a native of Newberry, 
S.C., was born in 1910, and educated 
in Columbia, S.C. He graduated from 
the University of South Carolina in 
1931. The day following his last ex- 
amination he was employed by Claus- 
sen’s Bakeries, Inc., Columbia, S.C., 
as cashier. Two years later he was 
elevated to the post of assistant audi- 
tor at the Augusta general offices. In 
1934 he returned to the Columbia 
plant as office manager. When Claus- 
sen’s acquired Condon’s Bakery at 
Charleston, Mr. Epps was appointed 
manager of the plant in that city, but 
when the Columbia plant manager 
died in 1938, he was sent back to 
Columbia as manager and remained 
there until 1950. Mr. Epps’ responsi- 
bilities were increased again in 1950 
with his transfer to Augusta as gen- 
eral manager of operations. Shortly 
afterward, he was elected to the 
board of directors and promoted to 
vice president and general manager, 
the position which he currently holds. 

He and Mrs. Epps have two daugh- 
ters. Mr. Epps has served as presi- 
dent of the Columbia Exchange Club, 
member of the board of the Columbia 
Chamber of Commerce and the board 
of the Columbia Merchants Assn. For 
a year he served as president of the 
Central South Carolina area of the 
Boy Scouts of America, and served 
as an active member of the Com- 
munity Chest and the American Red 
Cross. In Columbia he was a mem- 
ber of the board of stewards of the 
Methodist Church. He is also a mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club of Augusta. 

Members of the association’s board 
of governors are: J. M. McDonald, 
McDonald’s Bakery, Athens, Ala.; 
C. D. Singleton, Collins Baking Co., 


Sanford V. Epps 
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Montgomery, Ala.; Roy Peters, But- 
ter Krust Bakeries, Lakeland, Fla.; 
Cesar Medina, Holsum Bakeries, Inc., 
Tampa, Fla.; Howard W. Fisch, High- 
land Bakery, Inc., Atlanta; R. H. Ben- 
nett, Criswell Baking Co., Atlanta; 
Howard Ellison, Modern Bakery, Inc., 
Harlan, Ky.; Wm. J. Rains, Grocers 
Baking Co., Lexington, Ky.; John 
Wolf, Wm. Wolf Bakery, Inc., Baton 
Rouge, La.; Frem F. Boustany, Huval 
Baking Co., LaFayette, La.; Phil B. 
Hardin, Hardin’s Bakeries Corp., 
Meridian, Miss.; Wm. P. McGough, 
McGough Bakeries Corp., Birming- 
ham, Ala.; E. P. Colby, Ambrosia 
Cake Bakeries Corp., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; George G. Grant, American 
Bakeries Co., Atlanta; R. H. Jen- 
nings, III, Palmetto Baking Co., 
Orangeburg, S.C.; Julian Hexter, 
Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta; F. B 
Evers, American Bread Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Roy H. Brown, Brown- 
Greer Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Louis F. Barth, Colonial Stores, Inc., 
Atlanta; Ralph Ward, Columbia Bak- 
ing Co., Atlanta. 


¥ ¥ 


SBA Convention 

Mr. Epps has announced that plans 
for the 40th annual SBA convention 
at the Vinoy Park Hotel in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., April 22-24, are being 
formulated and committees appointed. 
Rex Paxton, director of public rela- 
tions, Sutherland Paper Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., will be speaker on “New 
Frontiers.” 

While reservations have been con- 
sistently received by the hotel since 
the convention dates were announced 
last summer, the official reservation 
request forms have not been mailed 
by the SBA office. These forms will 
reach the industry within a _ short 
time, and confirmations will be made 
by the staff of the Vinoy Park. 

Roy Peters, Butter Krust Bakeries, 
Lakeland, Fla., will again serve as 
general chairman, and the ladies’ pro- 
gram will again be headed by Mrs. 
Roy Peters. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. 0. EPENETER NAMED 
TO ARMOUR & CO. POST 


CHICAGO — The appointment of 
J. O. Epeneter as general manager of 
Armour & Co., refinery division has 
been announced by F. W. Specht, 
president. 

Mr. Epeneter, who had been assis- 
tant general manager since 1950, suc- 
ceeds C. L. Bothwell, who retired 
after 44 years’ service. 

Since starting with Armour in 1932, 
as a helper in the beef department, 
after graduating from the University 
of Nebraska, Mr. Epeneter has worked 
as clerk, salesman, livestock buyer 
and plant executive in Omaha, Neb., 
Grand Forks, N.D., and St. Paul, 
Minn. He was general manager of the 
Huron, S.D., plant from 1946 until his 
transfer to Chicago in 1950. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TWO AIB SCHOLARSHIP 
WINNERS JOIN STAFF 


CHICAGO — Opportunity knocked 
twice for two students in the re- 
cently graduated class at the Ameri- 
can Institute School of Baking. The 
two, Charles Kenkman, Jr., and Jo- 
seph G. Ponte, Jr., were among four 
students who won scholarships to 
finance their tuition and living ex- 
penses during the 20-week course. 
After completing the course, each 
accepted a permanent position on the 
institute staff. 

Mr. Ponte is an assistant test bak- 
er in the institute’s pilot bakery and 
Mr. Kenkman is an instructor in 








American Institute School of Baking 


Shop Practice No.—Your Future Prepared by Wm. Walmsley 


SPECIAL FORMULA FOR AN EXCELLENT STRAIGHT DOUGH 
The product made from this formula will be named SUCCESS. 





1. Common Sense....... 100% 
2. Punctuality ......... 60% 
BS. PUM on oc enccccess 2% 
4. Temperament ....... 2% 
. Unknown Flour Pe 5. Thoroughness ....... 2% 
FORMULA Unknown Bakeshop ) Is 2). re poaw ae 
Ws: MI Lala Soe 5 aersane 2% 
8. Confidence .......... 2% 
9. Determination ....... 2% 
10. Compensation ....... 2% 
: 2 How plastic are you? Can you ‘take orders to be 
a able to give orders? Are you willing to absorb 
. new ideas, methods, etc? 
ms Mildness of manner. Consideration for others. Be 
ae RE respectful to your superiors. Do not act hastily. 
MI Guard your emotions. Be cheerful. Keep cool. 
= Fermentation deals with time. Be punctual. Do 
‘ not watch the clock. Be interested in your work. 
FERMENTATION Always be ready to work overtime when called 
upon. 
‘ (Sealing Cleanliness. Be careful of your personal appear- 


MAKE-UP (Rounding ance. Thoroughness. Do all the jobs assigned to 
(Moulding you better than they have ever been done before. 


Ability. Adapt yourself to environments. 
Initiative. Be a leader. 

Confidence. Be conservative. 

(Lacking confidence = Under proof. 
(Over confidence = Over proof. 


PROOFING 


Bear in mind 





BAKING 


COOLING 


Determination. When you start a job, finish it. 
= Doing things spasmodically. 
Uniform oven = Ability to finish the job and forge 


Flashy oven 


A resting period. What will you do in your leisure 
time? There is still a vast amount of knowledge 
to be gained by constant study and application. 


ahead. 





WRAPPING 


A finishing to protect the product. You are now 
covered with a wrapper; do not allow yourself to 
become stale. 





SHIPPING AND 





Be content to work anywhere. Do not overesti- 


mate your qualifications in your particular line 
DISTRIBUTION of work. 
ih ar ~ The future lies before you. Do not think entirely 
SELLING in terms of dollars and cents. 


CAN YOU MAKE YOURSELF SALEABLE? 








FORMULA FOR SUCCESS—At the recent exercises graduating the 64th 
class of the American Institute of Baking, Chicago, the “lesson sheet” shown 
above was given to the graduates by William Walmsley, principal emeritus 


of the school. 





equipment maintenance in the school 
of baking. A two-week course in Bak- 
ing for Allied Personnel started on 
that date. 

Mr. Ponte, after 10 years in whole- 
sale baking, studied at Columbia Uni- 
versity (New York City) and plans 
to continue work at Northwestern 
University, toward a degree in chem- 
istry. Working with George Hammer 
in the Institute’s pilot bakery, he will 
run test bakes of various ingredients 
and make amylograph and farino- 
graph determinations of flour samples 
submitted for these tests. He also wil) 
produce bread and other bakery pro:- 
ucts to specification for the labora- 
tories’ staling and other research 
projects. 

Mr. Kenkman’s father, Charles 
Kenkman, is owner and operator of 
Best Cookie Co., Seattle, Wash. His 
brother, Robert E. Kenkman, attend- 
ed the Institute School of Baking in 
1951. 

Mr. Kenkman’s career in the bak- 
ing industry began while he was still 
in high school in Seattle, when he 
worked afternoons and summers in 


a variety of duties with a wholesale 
and retail bakery. He studied at the 
University of Washington and spent 
three years in the U.S. Navy. After 
the war, he resumed work in the bak- 
ing industry. 

Mr. Kenkman’s studies at the In- 
stitute were sponsored by a scholar- 
ship from the Ekco Foundation, and 
Mr. Ponte received a Standard 
Brands, Inc., scholarship. 





Charles Kenkman, Jr. J. G. Ponte, Jr. 
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Everyone Likes It 


blends excellently 
with many other flavors such as 
spices, molasses, nuts, ground can- 
died peels and others. Chocolate has 
appetite and sales appeal. Due to its 
universal appeal, bakers have a great 
opportunity to promote the sales of 
baked foods containing it. 


Use Highest Quality 


As chocolate is used primarily as 
a flavor, bakers should purchase only 
the highest quality. A chocolate of 
inferior quality will harm the flavor 
of the products in which it is used. 


Its rich flavor 


Keep It Cool 


Chocolate must be stored in a cool 
place. Improper treatment readily 
damages the flavor of chocolate. 
Therefore, it should never be placed 
on an open fire or inside of the oven 
in order to melt it. As it scorches 
readily, its fine flavor is easily ruined. 
A double boiler should be used to 
melt it. 


Bake Carefully 


Baked foods containing chocolate 
should be baked very carefully. Slight 
over-baking has a tremendously harm- 
ful effect on both the taste and flavor 
of the products. 


Unusual Display 


When displaying products contain- 
ing chocolate in the window, it might 
be a good idea to place a number of 
10-Ib. slabs of bitter chocolate 
amongst them. Using the household 
size packages of bitter chocolate will 
also draw attention to the products 
being featured. A number of bowls 
containing chocolate chips will also 
add to the display and sales appeal. 


ORANGE CHOCOLATE LAYERS 
Cream together for about 4 min, on 
slow speed: 
6 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
2 lb. 12 oz. shortening 
2% oz. salt ; 
1 lb. 8 oz. ground raisins 
Add and mix for 2 min.: 
2 Ib. milk 
Add and mix in until smooth: 
5 lb. cake flour 
4 0z. baking powder 
Then add and mix on medium speed 
for 3 min.: 
3 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in until smooth: 
2 lb. 8 oz. milk 
Mix in: 
1 lb. bitter chocolate (melted) 
Add and mix in until well incor- 
porated: 
1 lb. 8 oz. ground oranges 
Deposit into layer cake pans of 
desired size and bake at about 360 to 


370° F. After baking and when cool, 
ice the cakes with the following 
icing: 


Orange Chocolate Icing 

Mix together: 

5 lb. powdered sugar 

4 0z. corn syrup 

% oz. salt 
Add: 

8 oz. orange juice 

8 oz. warm water 
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Mix in: 
12 oz. bitter chocolate (melted) 
Stir in: 
4 oz. melted butter 
Then mix in: 
8 oz. shortening (not melted) 


CHOCOLATE GINGER BREAD 
SQUARES 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
%4 oz. soda 
1 oz. salt 
1% oz. ginger 
4% oz. cinnamon 
¥% oz. allspice 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
Mix together and stir in: 
1lb. melted bitter chocolate 
2 lb. molasses (high grade) 
Sift together: 
4 lb. cake flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Add this alternately with: 
3 lb. hot water 
Bake in bun pans (18x26 in.) at 
360° F. After baking and when cool, 
ice with plain fondant icing. Cut into 
squares of desired size and place a 
whole pecan or walnut in the center. 


CHOCOLATE MARSHMALLOW 
ROLLS 
Beat together until stiff: 
4 lb. whole eggs 
1 lb. 4.0z. cake flour 
6 lb. granulated sugar 
1% oz. salt 
Add carefully: 
1 lb. 40z. melted bitter chocolate 
Whip together and add: 
12 oz. cake flour 
3 Ib. milk 
Vanilla to suit 
Then sift together and mix in: 
1 lb. 2 oz. cake flour 
2% oz. baking powder 
Scale 3 to 3% lb. batter to each 
18x26 in. paper-lined pan. Bake at 
380 to 400° F. Remove from the 
pans at once after baking and fill 
with the following marshmallow: 


Marshmallow 
Dissolve: 
1% oz. gelatine in 13 oz. cold water 
Scale into a mixing bowl: 
4 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. egg whites 
3 lb. invert syrup or honey 
Then heat the gelatine solution to 
about 140° F. Add this to the ma- 


Feature Chocolate Baked Foods 


terial in the bowl and beat until 
light. Then add flavor to suit. 
Note: Use a 30 qt. machine bowl. 


CHOCOLATE SOUR CREAM 
CAKES 
Cream together: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
8 oz. shortening 
4 oz. honey or invert syrup 
8 oz. butter 
¥% oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
6 oz. whole eggs 
4 oz. yolks 
Stir in thoroughly: 
7 0z. melted bitter chocolate 
Add slowly: 
12 oz. sour cream 
Sift together, add and mix in: 
2 lb. 4 oz. cake flour 
1 oz. baking powder 
Then stir in: 
1 Ib. milk 
Then beat light and fold in care- 
fully: 
8 oz. egg whites 
Scale into pans of desired size and 
bake at about 375° F. When baked 
and cool, ice the cakes with the fol- 
lowing icing: 
White Fudge Icing 
Cook to 228° F.: 
2 1b. 40z. granulated sugar 
6 0z. honey or invert syrup 
1 Ib. milk 
When cool, add and beat together 
until smooth: 
6 oz. butter 
4 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
Vanilla to suit 
If a thinner icing is desired, thin 
down the above icing with some 
whipping cream and beat smooth. 


MOCHA LAYERS 
Mix together for about 3 min.: 
1 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
1 1b. 40z. shortening (emulsi- 
fying) 
Stir in: 
6 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
Sift together: 
3 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 1b. cake flour 
1 oz. salt 
8 oz. milk solids (non fat) 
2% oz. baking powder 
Add the above with: 
1 lb. 4 0z. strong coffee (liquid) 
Mix for about 3 min. 


Then add and mix for about 8 min.: 
1 lb. 10 oz. whole eggs 





Chocolate Malted Milk Cakes 
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Add and mix for about 5 min.: 
1 1b. 10 oz. stronge coffee (liquid) 
6 oz. fine ground toasted almonds 
Bake the layers at about 365° F. 2 


Strong Coffee 
Bring to a boil and allow to boil 
slowly for about 10 min.: 
1 1b. ground coffee (good grade) 
8 lb. water 
Strain through a cloth and allow 
to cool before using. When the cakes 
are baked and cooled fill them and 
ice them with the following boiled 
icing: 
Boiled Icing 
Boil to 240° F.: 
5 lb. granulated sugar 
1 1b. corn syrup 
1 pt. water 
When the sugar syrup has reached 
the desired temperature, pour it slow- 
ly into the following beaten mass: 
1 lb. 8 oz. egg whites 
A pinch of salt 
A pinch of cream of tartar 
Continue beating until the icing 
is stiff. Then stir in 8 oz. powdered 
sugar and a little vanilla. As soon 
as the cakes are iced, sprinkle the 
top edge of the cake with fine grated 
sweet chocolate. 


CHOCOLATE FUDGE CAKES 
Cream together until light: 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
12 oz. butter 
12 oz. shortening 
% oz. soda 
% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
1 Ib. yolks 
Then stir in: 
1 lb. melted bitter chocolate 
Sift together: 
3 lb. cake flour 
2% oz. baking powder 
Add this alternately with: 
3 lb. 12 oz. milk 
Then beat light and fold in care- 
fully: 
12 oz. egg whites 
Scale into 8 in. deep square layer 
cake pans, weighing them 13 oz. each. 
Bake at about 360° F. When baked 
and cooled, ice with the following 
icing: 








Chocolate Fudge 
Place in a kettle and heat to about 
200° F.: 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
1lb. corn syrup 
2 lb. liquid milk 
1 lb. butter 
¥% oz. salt 
Then place in a mixing bowl and 
add: 
2 lb. 4 0z. melted bitter chocolate 
Beat this on high speed for about 
4 min. 
Then add gradually: 
5 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
Vanilla to suit 1 
This icing should be used while 
warm. Do not heat over 100° F. 
after it has been made. 


CHOCOLATE CHIP CAKES 


Mix together for 4 min. on medium 
speed: 
4 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
4 lb. 40z. cake flour 
2 oz. salt 
4% oz. baking powder 
1 Ib. 10 oz. whole eggs 
2 Ib. 12 oz. milk 
Vanilla to suit 
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Add and mix for 3 min. on me- 
dium speed: 
1 lb. 4 oz. milk 
8 oz. fine sliced bitter chocolate 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 380° F. Fill and 
ice as desired. 


CHOCOLATE MALTED MILK 
CAKES 
Cream together for about 5 min.: 
2 lb. cake flour 
11lb. 4 0z. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 
14 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
Mix together and add: 
3 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
12 oz. cake flour 
1% oz. salt 
3% oz. soda 
1% oz. baking powder 
1 1b. 8 0z. malted milk mixture 

Mix this for about 5 min. 

Mix together and add in two por- 
tions: 

1 Ib. 8 oz. whole eggs 
3 lb. malted milk mixture 
Vanilla to suit 

Mix this for about 5 min. 

Note: Be sure to scrape down the 
bowl and mixing arm several times 
during the mixing period. Deposit 
into pans of desired size and bake 
at about 350 to 360° F. 


Malted Milk Mixture 
Mix together: 
8 oz. malted milk powder 
10 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
3 lb. 8 oz. water 
When the cakes are cooled, ice 
them with the following icing: 


Chocolate Icing 
Mix together: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
4 0z. corn syrup 
\ oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 
1 pt. lukewarm water 
Stir in: 
12 oz. melted chocolate 
Then stir in: 
4 oz. melted butter 
Note: If this icing is too soft to 
suit you, stir in about 6 oz. shorten- 
ing, not melted. 


CHOCOLATE NUT CAKES 
Cream together: 
2 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. butter 
1 Ib. shortening 
¥ oz. soda 
1 oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
12 oz. egg yolks 
Sift together: 
2 Ib. 12 oz. cake flour 
% oz. baking powder 
Add this alternately with: 
2 Ib. 8 oz. buttermilk 
Then add: 
1lb. melted bitter chocolate 
Stir in: 
1 lb. 4 oz. chopped pecans 
Then beat light and fold in care- 
fully: 
1 lb. 8 oz. egg whites 
1lb. granulated sugar 
Scale into pans of desired size. 
After baking and when cool, ice with 
the following icing: 
Chocolate Butter Icing 
Mix together: 
3 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
10 oz. sweet cream 
Add: 
8 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
Stir in: 
8 oz. melted butter 
Vanilla to suit 
Ice the cakes and sprinkle chopped 
nuts on the top of them. 
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CHOCOLATE SPONGE PIES 
Mix together: 
2 lb. 40z. granulated sugar 
8 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
Add gradually: 
12 oz. egg yolks 
Stir in: 
6 oz. melted butter 
Then add: 
4 lb. 8 0z. milk (whole) 
Then beat stiff and stir into the 
above, carefully: 
14 oz. egg whites 
4 oz. granulated sugar 
Pour into unbaked pie shells and 
bake like custard pies. This formula 
will make six 9 in. pies. Bake at 
380° F. 


CHOCOLATE COOKIES 
Mix together on medium speed for 
about 2 min.: 
2 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
¥% oz. soda 
¥% oz. cinnamon 
3 lb. 8 oz. pastry flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
1 1b. 2 0z. melted chocolate 
1lb. whole eggs 
4 oz. milk 
Vanilla to suit 
Roll out to about 3/16 in. thick- 
ness. Cut out with a 3 in. plain or 
scalloped cutter. Wash with water 
and dip in granulated sugar. Place 
on lightly greased pans and bake at 
about 375° F. 
Note: Watch the cookies closely 
during baking, as overbaking spoils 
the flavor. 


CHOCOLATE NUT COOKIES 
Cream together: 

2 lb. light brown sugar 

1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 

% oz. soda 

34 oz. salt 
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Add gradually: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
10 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
Sift together: ; 
1 lb. 12 oz. pastry flour 
% oz. baking powder 
Add this alternately with: 
1lb. 4 0z. sour or buttermilk 
Then stir in: 
11lb. 40z. chopped walnuts 
Bag out on lightly greased and 
dusted pans. Bake at about 350° F. 
Use a canvas bag and No. 6 or 8 
plain round tube. 


CHOCOLATE CHIP COOKIES 
(NO. 1) 
Cream together: 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
3 1b. brown sugar 
3 lb. shortening 
1 |b. butter 
2 oz. salt 
1 oz. soda 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
2 lb. whole eggs 
Sift, add and mix in: 
6 lb. 4.0z. soft wheat flour 
Then add and mix in: 
3 1b. chocolate chips 
Roll the dough up into pieces about 





Chocolate Cake 


A. J. Vander Voort, technical editor, 
author of this monthly formula fea- 
ture and conductor of the Question 
and Answer Department (see page 
20) and the Do You Know feature 
(see page 43), is head of the School 
of Baking, Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute, Minneapolis. 


14 to 16 in. long and about as big 
around as a half dollar. Cut into 
slices about % in. thick. Place on 
lightly greased pans. Then flatten 
the pieces either with the hand or 
with a rock stamp. Wash with an 
egg wash and bake at about 360° F. 


CHOCOLATE CHIP COOKIES 
(NO. 2) 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
1 1b. 4 0z. brown sugar 
1 Ib. 4 oz. shortening 
8 oz. butter 
1 oz. salt 
% oz. soda 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
8 oz. milk 


Sift, add and mix in: 

3 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 

Then add: 

41b.80z. chocolate chips 
1 1b. chopped nuts 

Roll the dough up into pieces about 
14 to 16 in. long and about as big 
around as a half dollar. Cut into 
Pieces about % in. thick. Place on 
lightly greased pans. Then flatten 
the pieces. Wash with an egg wash 
and bake at about 360° F. 

Note: If desired, these cookies may 
be made by using a bun divider. As 
soon as the dough is mixed, weigh 
off pieces of desired size and shape 
them to about the size of the pan of 
the bun divider. Chill these pieces 
and then cut them with the divider. 
Break the cut pieces in half and 
place them on lightly greased pans. 
Then flatten and wash before baking. 


CHOCOLATE TEA BREAD 
Cream together: 

2 lb. 12 oz. brown sugar 

8 oz. butter 

8 oz. shortening 

3 oz. salt 
Add gradually: 

13 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in thoroughly: 

1 lb. melted bitter chocolate 
Sift together: 

5 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 

3 0z. baking powder 
Add this alternately with: 

5 Ib. milk 
Bake in greased 

at about 350° F. 


CHOCOLATE MACAROONS 
Mix together and heat to about 
105 to 110° F.: 
1 1b. 80z. macaroon coconut 
2 lb. 4.0z. granulated sugar 
8 oz. sliced bitter chocolate 
% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
5 qt.egg whites (variable) 
Deposit on papered pans about the 
size of a silver dollar, with a No. 6 
or No. 8 plain round tube. Press down 
the peaks with a damp cloth. Bake 
on double pans at about 325 to 335 
F. Remove the papers, with the mac- 


(Continued on page 59) 


loaf cake pans 
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A SERVICE 





Freezer 

I recently installed a freezer in my 
shop and would appreciate having a 
formula for a diabetic bread and a 
salt free bread. I would also like to 
have any other recipes which I might 
be able to use with this freezer. 
L. P., Mont. 


I have your letter requesting a 
formula for making diabetic bread 
and I am enclosing two formulas for 
gluten bread which you may wish to 
try out. As gluten flour is quite high 
in price, you should naturally charge 
a higher price for this type of loaf. 

In order to make salt free bread, 
all that is necessary is to leave the 
salt out of your regular white bread 
formula, allow the dough to rise once 
and then make up. 

I am also enclosing formulas for po- 
tato muffins, bran muffins, nut bread, 
prune quick bread and date nut 
quick bread. Some time ago we ran 
quite a number of formulas on quick 
breads and also on muffins in The 
American Baker. These formulas lend 
themselves readily to fast freezing. 


GLUTEN BREAD (NO. 1) 
30 Ib. gluten flour 
24 lb. water 
1 Ib. salt 
1 lb. yeast 
5 lb. whole eggs 
Mix 8-10 minutes on high speed. 
Temperature—80° F. Give 45 min. 
fermentation. Run through dough 
brake 30-35 times. Rest 10 min. and 
then make up. Bake at about 410° 
F. 
GLUTEN BREAD (NO. 2) 
30 Ib. gluten flour 
25 lb. water 
1 Ib. salt 
5 lb. whole eggs 
1 lb. 12 oz. yeast 
Mix 10-12 min. on high speed. 
Dough temperature 82° F. Make up 
at once. Bake at about 410° F. 
POTATO MUFFINS 
Cream together: 
2 lb. sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
44 OZ. ammonia 
14 oz. soda 
Add: 
18 oz. whole eggs 
Then add the following: 
2 Ib. milk 
Sift together and mix in: 
8 oz. granulated sugar 
2 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
loz.cream of tartar 
Drop into greased cup cake pans. 
Bake at about 380° F. 
BRAN MUFFINS 
Cream: 
2 oz. sugar 
7 oz. shortening 
% oz. soda 
%4 oz. salt 
Add: 


5 eggs 
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Add: 

1 pt. molasses 

1 qt. milk 
Stir in: 

8 oz. raisins 
Sieve and add: 

2 lb. bread flour 
114 oz. baking powder 
Add: 

12 oz. bran 


Bake in greased, not paper lined, 


cup cake pans. Makes 6% dozen. 


NUT BREAD 
Cream together: 
6 oz. sugar 
6 oz. shortening 
3% oz. salt 
% oz. soda 
7 c.c. vanilla 


Add: 
1% pt. honey 
Stir in: 
1 qt. milk 
Add: 
11b. chopped nuts 
Sift and add: 
2 Ib. 4 oz. flour 
% oz. cream of tartar 

Bake in greased loaf cake pans. 
Scale 20 oz. on double pans. 

Note: For date bread use % lb. 
chopped nuts and add 1 lb. chopped 
dates. 

PRUNE QUICK BREAD 

No. 1: 

1 Ib. 15 oz. flour 

1 lb. 15 oz. graham flour 
1 oz. soda 
3% oz. salt 








inferestéd in the | 


AMERICAN NSTITUTE OF BAKING 
The bekiay AAS? 


Health of the Nation 


NUTRITIOUS 


Produces Enriched Bread 


ve ‘ESOny, 


aving sHest of 
advstry te 
sanitetion reforems 


wither ty owe combs through 


AIB AMONG EXHIBITORS—A booth featuring the nutrition education and 
sanitation programs of the American Institute of Baking was displayed at 
the annual meeting of the American Public Health Assn. in New York City 
recently. More than 500 persons registered at the booth, requesting that 
literature from one or both of the departments be sent to them. Registration 
at the meeting included physicians and other public health workers. Institute 
staff members who attended the convention were Dr. William B. Bradley 
(standing at left), scientific and research director; Margaret Delaney, nutri- 
tionist; Louis A. King, Jr. (seated at right), director of sanitation; and W. 
Parker Pierce (seated at left), senior sanitarian. Dr. Roy C. Newton, vice 
president of Swift & Co., presented the viewpoint of the food manufacturer. 
He placed particular emphasis on the statement of principles regarding chemi- 
cal additives to foods, which was adopted by several food groups including the 
institute and the American Bakers Assn. 





No. 2: 

2 lb. 4 oz. molasses 
3 lb. 4 0z. sour milk 

No. 3: 

2 Ib. 13 oz. pitted prunes (Soaked 
10 min. and drained) 

Yield 12 lb. 3 oz. 

Directions: Mix No. 1 and No. 2 
together. Incorporate No. 3. Scale 
into desired shape pans and bake 
immediately. Oven temperature 340- 
360° F. 

DATE NUT QUICK BREAD 

No. 1: 

1 lb. 4.0z. whole eggs 

12 oz. sugar 

No. 2: 

3 lb. 3 oz. milk 

No. 3: 

4 lb. 12 oz. flour 

2% oz. salt 

3 oz. baking powder 

No. 4: 

1 lb. 14 oz. chopped dates 

12 oz. chopped nuts 

12 lb. 14 oz. total weight 

Method: Beat No. 1 until light. 
Add No. 2. Sift No. 3 well and add 
to No. 1 and No. 2. Incorporate No. 
4. Scale into well greased pans. Place 
in oven immediately after scaling. 
Bake 380-400° F. 

Precaution: Don’t use steam dur- 
ing baking stage. 


(variable) 


Sealing 

I have your formula for making 
a tier wedding cake. Would you 
please tell me how much to scale 
various sized pans? I have a set of 
round pans ranging from six to 16 in. 

H. M., Wis. 

I have your letter asking how 
much batter to scale into the follow- 
ing sized pans: 6x1 in. round: pan 
7 oz.; 8x1 in.—11 oz.; 8x1% in.—15 
oz.; 10xl in.—24 oz.; 12xl in.—30 
oz.; 12x1% in.—33 oz.; 14x1\% in. 
40 oz.; and 16x1% in.—54 oz. 

You may wish to increase these 
slightly or decrease them slightly, 
depending upon the thickness of the 
cakes desired. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GATC ANNOUNCES TWO 
PROMOTIONS IN EAST 


NEW YORK — The promotion of 
Joseph C. Thompson to manager, 
eastern sales, and Thomas A. Hartley 
to manager, New York sales, of the 
plate and welding division, was an- 
nounced in Chicago by Harold D. 
Skyrm, vice president, General Amer- 
ican Transportation Corp. 

Both eastern and New York sales 
offices will be maintained at 380 
Madison Ave., New York City. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEWER FARMERS 
About one American out of every 
three lived on a farm in 1920. Only 
about one in six was a farm resident 
by 1950. 




















TO TEMPT THE APPETITE AND ~ 
KEEP THEM COMING BACK FOR MORE 


Bake this profitable Devil’s Food Cake 


SEE THE FORMULA 


ON NEXT PAGE + 









wild SUM Guarantees 
(fon Higher Cake Volume! 


SELLS ON SIGHT! 
USE SUM AND SAVE AT LEAST *4 A DRUM! 


And SUM gives you greater cake and icing 
vield . another saving for you. You save 
time, too, in the mixing room, because proper 
blending and top volume yields are secured 
Sum is snow-white in 


Here's a Devil's Food Cake with more eye- 
appeal, more taste-appeal than any you've 
ever baked before. Your customers can't 
resist the rich marshmallow icing and lacy 
“ chocolate trim in less mixing time 
And you'll find SUM, the new 

Shortening made especially for high-absorp- 

tion type cakes, will give amazing results 

and save money, Sum actually 

/ less than other cake shortenings. A 
patented Armour process improves 
Armour is 


color and has a neutral flavor and odor 

won't affect the most delicate cake flavors 
Armour SUM Shortening, today! 
Use the convenient order blank below, or 
call your Armour You can be 
sure of rapid delivery. And don’t forget to 
ask for your free *‘Devil’s Fantasy’’ counter 


Armour 


Order 
too costs 
most salesman 

new 
f quality while reducing the cost 


passing these savings along to you display card 


Mii: DEVIL’S FANTASY FORMULA 


DEVIL’S FOOD CAKE MARSHMALLOW ICING 














































Ingredients Lbs. | Oz. Directions Ingredients Lbs. | Oz. Directions 
] Flow 5 ] Granulated Sugar 5 
vg - 8 Mix together 5 minutes Corn Syrup 2 
UM SHORTENING 3 12 Water l 8 Boil for 3 minutes 
Cloverbloom 
-_ Stabilizer 1 
2 Sugar . - 
Milk Powde 15 
Baking Powde 3 2 Egg Whites 1% pt 
sit 3% Add to above, mix 4 minutes at low Whip egg whites to a firm 
speed 
da 1% peak, then add syrup slowly 
Vanilla To Taste Whip to desired firmness. 
Water 3 12 
CHOCOLATE FUDGE ICING 
Whol 4 4 1 Powdered Sugar (sifted 12 
h ~ 
3 tte Ege 4 Mix eggs and water together, add in SUM SHORTENING 2 
” two portions Salt Ya Mix together 
Cocoa (sifted 1 7 
4 Scale 12 oz. cake batter into 8 by 1%-inch round layer tin Boiling Water 2 Add to above and mix 
Bake at 360 degrees F Corn Syrup 1 smooth. Use while warm. 














ORDER BLANK 


Order your Sum Shortening and Counter Card! 











ARMOUR AND COMPANY, Bakery Sales Department -A8-24 


General Offices, Chicago 9, Illinois 


Please send Armour Sum Shortening in quantity checked below 


























Money-Back 
Guarantee! 


Use new Sum Shortening. Then, 
if you are not satisfied that 
it gives the wonderful results 
we say you can expect, return 


CJ 50-Ib. Tin C7] 110-Ib. Tin CT 400-Ib. Drum 


‘a Please send FREE full-color counter display card. 


the unused portion and we will 
gladly refund full purchase 
price. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


hugh Absorpion 
SHORTENING | 


MADE FROM HYDROGENATED 
. 
MEAT FATS AND VEGETABLE FATS 













Name 


Name of firm 


Address \ Bakery Sales Department 
ins la General Offices, Chicago 9, Ill. 
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aith 


Bring them 
to worship 
this week 


) 
When they’re little is the best time to give the 
children the biggest gift of all... 


Faith. Bulwark of the soul in troubled times. 
Source of inner peace every day. With it, your 
children will be ready to meet the obstacles... 
to relish the happy times fully. 


And there’s no better way to help them find 
Faith, than by making attendance at church or 
synagogue a family affair. Go together 
this week . . . and every weekl 


Contributed in the public interest by 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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The Main Spring of P 


Baking industry engineering usual- 
ly involves some special phase of pro- 
duction such as balanced formulas, 
production processes, or equipment 
Certainly, I’m not qualified to discuss 
any of these phases of bakery engi- 
neering, but I do welcome the oppor- 
tunity to write about another type 
of engineering upon which the suc- 
cessful operation of any business de- 
pends. For want of a better term 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article on the various aspects of 
human relations was delivered by 
Mr. Fleischmann before a_ recent 
meeting of the Los Angeles Chap- 
ter of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers. The speaker is a vice 


president of the Fleischmann divi- 
sion, Standard Brands, Inc., New 


York, and a director of the parent 
firm. 





we might call it human engineering. 
In short, our basic problem is people. 
In the final analysis, people are the 
main spring of production. 

Everything depends on people. One 
category of people comprises your 
customers who buy your goods. With- 
out customers, obviously, you have 
no business. Another category of 
people, the one I'd like to focus our 
attention on, comprises your own or- 
ganizations. This is the classification 
of people often spoken of as person- 
nel, you and the rest of the men and 
women who operate your individual 
business. 

While my humble message is di- 
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rected towards the production de- 
partment, the fundamental principles 
which I'll try to emphasize in this 
connection are really applicable to all 
segments of bakery operation. 

What does an outsider see when 
he visits a modern successful bakery? 
He sees a clean, attractive smooth 
running plant. He is impressed with 
the excellent ingredients that the 
baker uses. He is fascinated by the 
synchronized steps in the mechanized 
production of bread and he marvels 
at the tremendous hourly output of 
uniform top quality baked goods. 

But if our visitor stops to think a 
minute, he will realize that somebody 
designed and built the plant, some- 
body planted, harvested and milled 
the wheat, somebody processed the 
other excellent materials, somebody 
invented the machinery and installed 
it,—so that it might be maintained 
and operated by someone else. 

So it becomes obvious that man- 
power, measured in terms of skill, 
ingenuity, know-how and enthusiasm 
is the Main Spring of Production. 
Yes, it all depends on people. They 
are the cornerstone of the business. 

The Three Personnel Categories 

Now let’s get a little closer to 
home and do a little “analyzing.” 
What are we doing about this most 
important factor in production? 
What can we do to improve the situ- 
ation? How and where do we start? 
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There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
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RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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At the outset I am going to assume 
that your organization chart or plan 
is efficiently designed and well co- 
ordinated insofar as the flow of au- 
thority is concerned and that the 
duties and responsibilities of each 
position are clearly defined. With 
this as a premise let us take a good 
look at the personnel or the people 
who comprise the organization. To 
me they seem to fall in three groups. 

MANAGEMENT 

First, the management end of the 
business, not only the so-called ex- 
ecutive group, but also the plant 
superintendents and shop foremen,— 
the people whose responsibility it is 
to direct the efforts of others. 

PRESENT EMPLOYEES 

Second, the regular staff of pres- 

ent employees, and 
NEW EMPLOYEES 

Third, new employees, men who 
are hired to augment the present 
staff as the business grows or to re- 
place older men who step aside as 
time goes on. 

The Managerial Group 

Now it seems to me that in the 
effective development of our man- 
power, the first category of personnel 
to consider is the managerial group, 
the men who direct and coordinate 
the efforts of others. This group 
should ask themselves some very per- 
tinent questions and make sure that 
they first correct their own short- 
comings insofar as it is possible to 
do so. 

(1) Have we an adequate knowl- 
edge of our own business? 

(2) Are we self-confident? 

(3) Do we control our emotions? 
Do we reason coolly and 
surely? 

(4) Are we sufficiently tolerant, 
understanding, fair and tact- 
ful in handling other people? 

(5) Do we make firm decisions 
—at the same time being 
open-minded and flexible in 
our thinking and receptive 
to the other fellow’s sugges- 
tions? 

(6) Do we instill enthusiasm? 

(7) Are we sympathetic with the 
other fellow’s problems and 
do we exercise a spirit of 
helpfulness? 

(8) In a nutshell, do we practice 
each and every day “The 
Golden Rule?” 

Now, of course, none of us is per- 
fect but if we score well on these 
points, we’re in a pretty good posi- 
tion to do a good job of keeping our 
personnel productive and efficient. 


The Present Staff 

Now I believe the next step to 
consider is our present personnel as 
it now is and what can be done to 
make it more productive. 

One effective way to handle this 
situation is to apply the “Axiom of 
the three A’s” and make it work. 
This success axiom is simply that 
“Accomplishment depends on _ the 
Ability—the Attitude—and the Am- 
bition or Agressiveness of People.” 

Let us consider each “A” qualifica- 
tion separately. 

ABILITY: Does the man in ques- 
tion possess sufficient present or po- 
tential ability to handle his assigned 
duties effectively and productively? 
Is he a square peg in a square hole, 
a round peg in a round hole? If not, 
we are stymied at the start and the 
situation must be corrected before 
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we can build constructively. 

Too often it happens in industry 
that a loyal conscientious employee 
handling a certain job very credit- 
ably is promoted to a better position 
solely on the basis of his past per- 
formance with little regard to his 
ability to handle his new responsi- 
bilities. 

You know the result as well as I 
do. It’s bad from every angle. The 
productivity of the entire organiza- 
tion suffers and the man himself is 
often innocently injured and _ be- 
comes a so-called victim of circum- 
stances, all of which could easily 
have been prevented by adequate 
foresight. 

ATTITUDE: The second “A” rep- 
resenting attitude is equally import- 
ant. A man may be inherently cap- 
able of turning in very creditable 
performance. However, if he does 
not possess a cooperative attitude, if 
he doesn’t get along well with other 
people, if he is not receptive to new 
ideas and suggestions, if he lacks 
enthusiasm or is eternally dissatisfied 
with his salary or rate of progress,— 
well that’s no good either. If such 
a situation exists, it is an expensive 
one and must be corrected. 

AMBITION OR AGGRESIVE- 
NESS—tThe urge to get ahead, am- 
bition, aggressiveness—call it what 
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Fully licensed and permitted by California Public Utilities Com- 
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you will—is the third essential fac- 
tor in accomplishment. 

The ambitious fellow is one who 
wants to do the job a little better 
than average, one who contributes 
suggestions for the betterment of the 
business, one who takes _ personal 
pride in his own record of accom- 
plishment. By and large, he is what 
we call a “valued” employee. Any 
business needs more of this type of 
people. 

On the other hand, quite often we 
encounter the complacent worker, 
who lacks ambition or aggressive- 
ness. He is quite content to do just 
enough and to do it just well enough 
to get by. 

I suppose there will always be a 
certain percentage of workers of this 
type but any company who has too 
many of this kind of people will not 
forge ahead in the competitive 
scheme of things. 

Quite often this is a fault of man- 
agement for not instilling enthusiasm 
in the man, or for failing to provide 
any stimulating incentive. In such 
instances the fault can be and should 
be corrected to a very large degree. 

Not only does the “Axiom of the 
A’s” apply to your present organiza- 
tion, but it is also equally applicable 
to new employees as they come into 
your organization. 


Selection of New Employees 

At this point I’d like to emphasize 
that the careful intelligent selection 
of new employees is perhaps the most 
important step in developing a strong 
organization. In addition to the ex- 
ercising of good personal judgment in 
the selection of new people—certain 
tools such as specially designed per- 
sonal history records, techniques for 
getting reference background and a 
few simple tests to measure qualifi- 
cations not readily apparent in an 
interview should be intelligently put 
to use. 


Induction and Orientation 


The second step in regard to new 
employees is induction and orienta- 
tion. A man’s first impressions are 
lasting. It is important to make ev- 
ery new employee feel that he is 
part of a team and that his new 
job will be a happy one. A friendly 
cooperative atmosphere should pre- 
vail at all times. Make certain that 
the new employee appreciates the 
reliance that his fellow-workers place 
in him, and, in turn, the reliance 
that he must place in his fellow- 
workers. 


Basic Training 

The third step is basic training 
for the new employee. The objective 
is to pass on to the new employee 
the basic essentials of his or her 
job in such a simple and convincing 
manner that sufficient knowledge is 
provided for satisfactory performance 
on the job... satisfactory to the 
employer as well as the employees. 
See to it that the job is as interest- 
ing as possible, for this largely de- 
termines the efficiency of perform- 
ance. 

In addition to teaching a new man 
his routine performance, it is just 
as important that he be made to 
understand and appreciate just how 
his function fits into the entire pro- 
duction picture. Get him to know and 
appreciate the “why” of his job— 
and not simply how to de it. 

If he is responsible for the opera- 
tion of a certain machine, he should 
know just how the machine mechani- 
cally performs, its function, how to 
adjust it and how to maintain it in 
top condition at all times. Make him 
realize that the machine he is en- 
trusted to operate is expensive and 
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that its performance and its operat- 
ing life depend on how it is handled 
and maintained. 

Here is an example that comes to 
mind, which illustrates the costly re- 
sult of a lack of such understand- 
ing on the part of the worker: 

A good friend of mine who operates 
a large, well equipped and well or- 
ganized bread plant in the Midwest, 
told me that while walking through 
the plant one day he noticed that a 
conscientious employee was very vig- 
orously cleaning some very finely 
corrugated iron rolls on one of the 
more expensive machines, with a 
piece of hard steel instead of with 
a brush. Such abusive treatment as 
this did more damage to the machine 
than several months of normal wear 
and usage. 

Thus far we have briefly men- 
tioned some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples or major factors in develop- 
ing a strong organization. 

But to really get the greatest pro- 
ductivity out of people requires much 
more than simply the diligent appli- 
cation of certain set rules. The whole 
thing goes deeper than just that. 

We must forever keep in mind that 
people are not machines and that 
no two people are exactly alike. As 
normal human beings we are all cre- 
atures of emotions which together 
with our actual ability govern our 
degree of productivity. 

Mr. Elmo Roper after 10 years 
of polling workers came up with the 
conclusion that their four chief de- 
sires were: 

@ Security—the right to work con- 
tinuously at reasonably good wages. 
@A chance to advance. 

@ Treatment as human beings. 

@ Dignity. 

A little reflection on those four 
points will convince anyone that ma- 
chines and men are quite different. 

Not even the brainy mechanical 
marvels developed by Thomas Wat- 
son’s International Business Machine 
Co. have the capacity to desire “‘se- 
curity”—or “a chance to advance” 
or “treatment as human beings’’—or 
“dignity.” I notice that Mr. Watson 
still distributes those famous “think” 
signs to his men, not to his machines. 


Happy People Are Productive 
People 

Time and again it has been proven 
that happy enthusiastic people are 
the most productive so it behooves 
us to do all we can within reason 
to make our organization happy with 
their jobs and to instill enthusiasm 
all along the line. 

When a prospective employee is 
interviewed, the prevailing atmos- 
phere in the employment office 
should be one of cordiality, kindness 
and courtesy. Whether the prospect 
is hired or not, he should be made 
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OMAHA BAKERY MAKES 
$10,000 OFFER 


OMAHA—A baking company has 
announced it will donate $10,000 to 
the county and the city for improve- 
ment of a street that is the city limits 
line. The P. F. Petersen Baking Co., 
in a letter to the Douglas County 
Board, said it will give the money 
for improvement of 72nd St. from 
Dodge St. to Pacific St. The com- 
pany’s representative, Harold D. Le- 
Mar, said the city and the county 
each would get $5,000. The improve- 
ment is being contemplated under an 
arrangement whereby the city and 
county would pay half of the non- 
federal costs, 
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to feel, “here is a place where I’d 
like to work.” 

The same feeling of interest and 
helpfulness should permeate his in- 
duction and training. He should be 
made to feel that he “belongs,” that 
his job is important and that his 
work is appreciated. A sincere work 
of commendation when warranted 
costs nothing but works wonders. 

By necessity we all work for 
wages. But let us never forget that 
the willing and productive worker 
does not live by wages alone—nor 
does his productivity on the job de- 
pend entirely on the number of dol- 
lars in his pay envelope. 

No, there are many other factors 


that motivate the latent energy of 
a man and stimulate him to produce 
at his highest capacity. 

These factors might be considered 
into two categories: 


Off the Job Benefits: 


In this classification come such 
important things as paid vacation, 
old age pension plans, group insur- 
ance, recreational programs, recog- 
nition of birthdays, marriages as well 
as births and deaths in the immedi- 
ate family of the worker. Such em- 
ployee benefits are also employer 
benefits when reflected in increased 
loyalty and reduction of costly per- 
sonnel turnover. 
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On the Job Benefits: 


In this category come the many 
factors that have to do with what 
we might call “On the Job Satis- 
faction.” When we stop to realize 
that a major portion of a man’s time 
is spent on the job we realize the 
importance of so-called “on the job” 
benefits in relation to that man’s 
productivity. 

I’ve already mentioned some of 
these factors but at this point they 
are worthy of repetition together 
with a few more: 

@ Select the right man for the right 
job. 
@ Provide adequate 


basic training 
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for the most efficient performance of 
the job. 
@® Make certain that the worker ap- 
preciates the importance of his job 
and just how it fits into the whole 
scheme of things. 
@ See to it that pleasant and healthy 
working conditions prevail at all 
times. 
@ Be sure to express to the worker 
your appreciation of a job well done 
@ Exhibit a sincere interest in the 
worker and his personal problems. 
If and when criticism becomes nec- 
essary, handle the situation with 
reasonable firmness — but handle it 
privately, coolly and tactfully. Ex- 
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plain matters with sufficient logic (2) New ideas may flow from the 
and clarity so that the worker will bottom up. 
understand his error, will take steps (3) It is a prime responsibility 
to prevent a repetition of it and— of management to encourage the 
above all will appreciate the fair- worker to suggest ways and means 
ness with which the matter was by which his job can be made more 
handled. productive and efficient as well as 
One of the most effective ways to welcome any other ideas he may 
to encourage or generate the indi- have that are directed toward the 
vidual’s creative power and initiative betterment of the business. 
is to provide an atmosphere in which To make this plan work success- 
it can flourish. fully and pay off, management must 


This means that management must see to it that: 
recognize that: (1) The line of communication 
(1) No one has a monopoly on of such ideas is kept clear at all 
constructive ideas and suggestions times with no interfering “road 
for the betterment of the business. blocks.” 
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The New Merck Cavalcade of Enrichment 
an important service to the Baking Industry 


The Radio Transcriptions in the new Merck Cavalcade of 
Enrichment offer you a simple way to feature famous movie 
and TV stars and prominent athletes on your radio program— 
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(2) Such suggestions are put into 
effect when they appear feasible. 

(3) If the idea suggested is con- 
sidered impractical and unworkable, 
time should be taken to explain the 
situation to the man who made the 
suggestion. Thank him for it. En- 
courage him to continue to make 
suggestions, and above all, never 
ridicule an employee’s suggestion 
even though it is obviously impracti- 
cal and impossible to apply. 

It follows logically that the work- 
er who displays creative initiative on 
the job should be rewarded—by in- 
creased opportunity for promotion, by 
a straight financial gain or by some 
form of recognition (even if it’s only 
a pat on the back) for his extra 
effort. 

The main objective is to establish 
in his mind that his company wants 
him to think—to use his latent cre- 
ative effort and is willing to re- 
ward him for doing so. 


Management’s Responsibility 


I’ve rambled on at some length 
about this all-important subject of 
manpower development, but as I re- 
call it, I started off on the premise 
that this was a “number one” re- 
sponsibility of management — not 
only so-called top management but 
also a prime responsibility of all 
those along the line who are re- 
sponsible for the direction of the ef- 
foris of others. 

The generation of manpower must 
be done on the job by the line super- 
visors who have themselves been 
trained and inspired by enlightened 
top management. 

This goal is accomplished by their 
ability to directly satisfy the work- 
er’s desires, to remove his fears and 
apprehensions and to generate his 
latent energy and initiative. 

The smart manager is one who 
really recognizes that the key sylla- 
ble in the word management is 
“man.” 

The smart manager is one who 
appreciates the truth expounded by 
Douglas Mallock when he said: 

“We talk about the boss with the 
big and busy brain making profits, 
taking losses—but the boss would be 
boss in vain, if he didn’t have as- 
sistance, someone handy he could 
trust. He would never go the dis- 
tance and the company would go 
bust. Here’s the secret of the riddle 
of successes everywhere. There’s 
some little second fiddle that is car- 
rying the air.” 

The smart manager is one who 
practices each and every day the 
“Golden Rule” because he knows that 
the basic principle of successful man- 
agement was laid down by the great- 
est teacher of all time: “Do Unto 
Others As You Would Have Them 
Do Unto You.” 

This is the key to better human 
relations—the key to better mutual 
understanding and cooperation—the 
key to successful operation and the 
mainspring of production. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CARL ILLIG WILL HEAD 
SOUTHERN TIER BAKERS 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y.—Carl] Illig 
has been elected president of the 
Southern Tier Bakers Assn. He oper- 
ates Elk’s Bakery. 

Also elected were: First vice presi- 
dent, Jason K. Moyer, Hill’s Bakery; 
second vice president, Carl Deikow, 
Baird’s Bakery; third vice president, 
Frank Jindra, Karban’s Bakery; 
treasurer, G. Edward Hannon, Curly 
Top Bakeries, and secretary, Harry 
Wolfe, Goodman’s Bakery. 
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CAKE FLOUR 


Milled from a purebred variety of soft white Spring 
Wheat that grows in the “Magic Valley” of Idaho... 
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Supplying our nation with its daily 
bread is' basically important. It 
brings into play a chain of events 
which emphasizes the _ inter-depen- 
dence of modern society. Bread is 
not the result of the efforts of the 
baker alone. It is the end product of 
an integrated system beginning with 
a bounteous Providence which provid- 
ed the cereal grain, wheat, endowed 
with proteins of a unique character. 
These proteins make it possible for 
man to enjoy bread in the light-risen, 
well symmetried, velvety-textured 
form it is found today. 

The wheat breeder sees to it that 
the varieties available for produc- 
tion are well fitted from a number of 
viewpoints. It must yield well for the 
farmer. It must be disease resistant 
and should stand well in the field. 
Good milling characteristics must be 
bred into it. Finally, it must lend it- 
self to making bread of good quality 
under modern methods of mechanized 
mass production as well as in the 
smaller retail shop. 

Wheat Varieties 

Since about 15 years are required 
to develop a new variety of wheat, 
such work must be carried on with 
foresight. Within that time, current 
practices in milling and baking could 
well change or become obsolete. Aft- 
er having been milled into flour, the 
wheat may be called upon to perform 
over a wide range of conditions. Con- 
sequently, the wheat breeder must 
not commit himself too definitely and 
too far into the future. He must re- 
frain from restricting the range in 
wheat characteristics. Flexibility and 
adaptability lie in the direction of a 
reasonable number of wheat varieties, 
basically sound agronomically, satis- 
factory millable by present methods 
as well as with an eye to the future 
and baking-wise so versatile that 
miller and baker have available to 
them the device of blending in order 
to provide a flour for a specific appli- 
cation. 

Farmer-Producer 

The farmer-producer constitutes 
the next link in the system. His is the 
responsibility for the exercise of such 
skillful husbandry as will insure qual- 
ity crops, in adequate amount, at a 
cost consistent with sound, modern 
practice. He needs to keep in mind 
that he is not in business by himself 
His customer is not the grain eleva- 
tor operator or the miller; it is the 
ultimate consumer of bread. Hence, 
the cultivation of any variety of 
wheat, simply because it yields well, 
without regard for its adaptability for 
making good bread, could handicap 
wheat in competing successfully with 
other elements in the increasingly va- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Considerable re- 
search on bread flour has given the 
baker excellent knowledge which he 
can apply in bread making. Our 
knowledge of the properties of soft 
wheat flour is not nearly as extensive, 
according to George Garnatz, director, 
the Kroger Food Foundation, Cincin- 
nati. The accompanying article con- 
tains the remarks made by the author 
in a presentation at the Northern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory. 
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What the Baking Industry Needs to 
Know About Wheat and Flour 


By George Garnatz 


Director, the Kroger Food Foundation 


ried American dietary, for a signifi- 
cant portion of that dietary. 

The miller-converter then enters 
the picture as the. wheat comes to 
him. He engages to produce flour com- 
pounded from the endosperm of the 
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wheat, his knowledge of wheat selec- 
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The baker performs the se 
Stage of conversion whereby fh 
Is transformed into well-piled lden 
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What the Baking Industry Needs to 
Know About Wheat and Flour 


By George Garnatz 
Director, the Kroger Food Foundation 


Supplying our nation with its daily 
bread is_ basically important. It 
brings into play a chain of events 
which emphasizes the inter-depen- 
dence of modern society. Bread is 
not the result of the efforts of the 
baker alone. It is the end product of 
an integrated system beginning with 
a bounteous Providence which provid- 
ed the cereal grain, wheat, endowed 
with proteins of a unique character. 
These proteins make it possible for 
man to enjoy bread in the light-risen, 
well symmetried, velvety-textured 
form it is found today. 

The wheat breeder sees to it that 
the varieties available for produc- 
tion are well fitted from a number of 
viewpoints. It must yield well for the 
farmer. It must be disease resistant 
and should stand well in the field. 
Good milling characteristics must be 
bred into it. Finally, it must lend it- 
self to making bread of good quality 
under modern methods of mechanized 
mass production as well as in the 
smaller retail shop. 


Wheat Varieties 

Since about 15 years are required 
to develop a new variety of wheat, 
such work must be carried on with 
foresight. Within that time, current 
practices in milling and baking could 
well change or become obsolete. Aft- 
er having been milled into flour, the 
wheat may be called upon to perform 
over a wide range of conditions. Con- 
sequently, the wheat breeder must 
not commit himself too definitely and 
too far into the future. He must re- 
frain from restricting the range in 
wheat characteristics. Flexibility and 
adaptability lie in the direction of a 
reasonable number of wheat varieties, 
basically sound agronomically, satis- 
factory millable by present methods 
as well as with an eye to the future 
and baking-wise so versatile that 
miller and baker have available to 
them the device of blending in order 
to provide a flour for a specific appli- 
cation. 

Farmer-Producer 

The farmer-producer constitutes 
the next link in the system. His is the 
responsibility for the exercise of such 
skillful husbandry as will insure qual- 
ity crops, in adequate amount, at a 
cost consistent with sound, modern 
practice. He needs to keep in mind 
that he is not in business by himself. 
His customer is not the grain eleva- 
tor operator or the miller; it is the 
ultimate consumer of bread. Hence, 
the cultivation of any variety of 
wheat, simply because it yields well, 
without regard for its adaptability for 
making good bread, could handicap 
wheat in competing successfully with 
other elements in the increasingly va- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Considerable re- 
search on bread flour has given the 
baker excellent knowledge which he 
can apply in bread making. Our 
knowledge of the properties of soft 
wheat flour is not nearly as extensive, 
according to George Garnatz, director, 
the Kroger Food Foundation, Cincin- 
nati. The accompanying article con- 
tains the remarks made by the author 
in a presentation at the Northern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory. 





ried American dietary, for a signifi- 
cant portion of that dietary. 


him. He engages to produce flour com- 
pounded from the endosperm of the 
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The miller-converter then enters _ skill in carrying out the milling pro- 
the picture as the. wheat comes to cedure. He applies his specialized 
knowledge to build into the finished 
flour the required properties of ab- 
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Canned Pineapple is now 
in plentiful supply—and if 
priced comparably with 
other quality fruits. 

Give more of your 

baked goods the appetite 





wheat, his knowledge of wheat selec- 
tion, his technical know-how and his 
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sorption, mixing requirement. ma- 
turity, alpha amylase activity and 
basic performance 

The baker performs the second 
Stage of conversion whereby flour 
is transformed into we ll-pile d. golden 
crusted, tasty loaves of bread. His re- 
Sponsibility is considerable, for in 
great measure the degree of success 
he experiences in making his product, 
determines to what extent bread is 
consumed and to what extent. the 
four-way partnership of breeder. 
farmer, miller and baker prospers. J 
have been asked to comment on his 
needs for more knowledye,. 

It augurs well for the future and 
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sets a fine example of coordinated co- 
operation that elements from these 
four sectors are participating in this 
conference on wheat research. The 
exchange of information and the ad- 
vancement of ideas stemming from 
a knowledge of the needs existent in 
the overall picture are sure to provide 
a perspective and an atmosphere con- 
ducive to the evolution of a construc- 
tive program of research. 

Bread is produced almost univer- 
sally by the sponge and dough proc- 
ess, especially in the large wholesale 
bakeries. Curiously, this process has 
not been subjected to a great deal 
of organized, scientific study so that 
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much comment advanced on this stage 
of the bread-making process must be 
scrutinized to determine whether it 
be based on opinion or fact. While it 
“triggers” what transpires later on 
in the process, more specific informa- 
tion on what takes place should have 
important implications with respect 
to the evaluation of wheat and flour 
and could lead to advanced methods 
for making bread. 

Perhaps C. G. Ferrari had this in 
mind in his paper, “New Horizons for 
Breadstuffs,” which appeared in the 
March, 1953, issue of Milling Pro- 
duction. There he says, “It is... the 
enzymes which are chiefly responsi- 














































































































More than half a million dollars is being 
spent this Spring to promote Pineapple 


Upside-Down Cake. 


Big magazine ads in full color will be 
selling this cake for you all during March. 


Here’s your opportunity to show customers 
how a baker can save housewives time and 
trouble. Bake and feature this favorite Pine- 


apple item. 


We've prepared special counter cards to 
help you promote this advertised cake. Send 
for these tie-in display pieces today! 





ble for most of the changes that take 
place in a fermenting dough; they 
continue their activity in the baking 
chamber itself. Most of our present 
understanding of the enzymes has re- 
sulted from the work of chemists who 
have studied enzymes individually 
and with great profit... . I suggest 
that the time has come to begin 
studying more complex enzyme sys- 
tems—systems in which the substrate 
is complex and in which a variety of 
enzymes are present together—as in 
fermenting dough, so that we may 
improve on the fermentation proc- 
cess.” Ferrari goes on to say that we 
need to look for new, undiscovered 
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enzymes; to learn about their inter- 
related activity, some liberated, some 
dependent on another, others de- 
stroyed, still others transitory. He 
covers the possibilities in this area 
quite thoroughly and I recommend 
his paper to those interested in en- 
zymes along with my testimonial that 
the enzymes of flour and those in- 
volved in the dough complex are still 
a fertile field for research. 

The fate of water in the bread- 
making process is another area where 
information is needed. It involves the 
measurement of the absorptive ca- 
pacity of flour and perhaps more im- 
portantly the relationship of absorp- 
tion to bread yield. Keeping in mind 
that bread may not have a moisture 
content in excess of 38% one hour 
or more out of the oven, for a given 
formulation, what is the maximum 
absorption above which no increased 
bread yield can be realized and below 
which yield may be lost for a loaf of 
given proportions and size under a 
fixed set of baking and cooling con- 
ditions. Correlated to this are such 
questions as, (1) how do other dough 
ingredients affect absorption, (2) how 
are dough moisture content and 
bread yield affected by the reactions 
involved during fermentation in which 
dry matter is converted into water 
and other volatile substances, (3) 
what is a reasonable weight shrink- 
age in the course of baking and (4) 
what are the most efficient baking 
conditions for a loaf of given pro- 
portions and size. I’m sure I have not 
anticipated every question which 
needs to be covered in this area but, 
I hope I have indicated the oppor- 
tunities for applied research which 
exist. 

Dough Characteristics 

Mechanical modification of the 
dough to a consistency and a degree 
of extensibility enabling the at- 
tainment of uniformly good bread is 
being stressed in many quarters. It 
has come to be regarded as the major 
part of the job of making good bread. 
The work that has been done has 
been used to considerable advantage. 
But dough extensibility, consistency 
and machinability have not yet come 
into focus clearly. There is an aware- 
ness that the origins are associated 
with wheat variety ana probably with 
protein characteristics, but what we 
know now is largely empirical. Gaps 
exist in our basic knowledge of phys- 
ical dough characteristics which 
should challenge the research-minded 
to continue the quest for new knowl- 
edge. 

Seemingly closely associated with 





In addition to what a baker pays for 
flour—he has almost twice as much 
additional invested in each and 
every loaf he bakes. When you think 
of it that way, it becomes apparent 
that it is simply silly to take a chance 
with flour—one of the three critical 
ingredients in a loaf of bread. 
Thoughtful bakers who realize this 
are the best customers of RODNEY 
flours. Experience has taught them 
that RODNEY quality is always at 
the top, day after day without fail. 
That's why it pays to standardize on 
reliable RODNEY flours. 
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physical dough characteristics, while 
at the same time appearing to be 
woven into the woof and warp of 
fiour performance and bread quality, 
is the problem of oxidation. It is 
known that aged flour makes better 
bread and that the same general end 
is attained with oxidizing agents 
added to the flour and to the dough. 
While some good work has been done 
in this field by a number of workers, 
still we cannot adequately explain 
what happens either to the flour or 
in the dough when these agents are 
used. Nor do all of the agents used 
thus far have the same effect. Fer- 
rari says, “We do not know nearly 
enough about oxidation and very lit- 
tle serious attention has been given 
to reduction. Perhaps some flours 
would respond to reducing agents. 
We know at least that an over-oxi- 
dized flour can be restored wholly or 
in large part by treatment with re- 
ducing agents.” 

Research in the fields of physical 
dough structure, its mechanical modi- 
fication and the oxidation (and re- 
duction) of flour and dough could 
open up unsuspected vistas for the 
cereal technologist to contemplate. 
That this could be so can be very 
readily appreciated when one remem- 
bers that out of the dough-mixing 
and oxidation studies of J. C. Baker 
and his associates has come what 
promises to be a revolutionary sys- 
tem for producing bread by a con- 
tinuous process. 


Staling 

One of the serious handicaps un- 
der which bread operates is its semi- 
perishability because of staling. The 
seriousness of this problem is attested 
by a statement published within the 
year to the effect, if my memory 
serves me correctly, that bread losses 
due to staling, for the U.S. in 1952, 
represented an amount adequate to 
meet the bread requirements for a 
city the size of Philadelphia for a 
whole year! 

Research on staling has a long his- 
tory. During the war and since, work 
in this area has been intensified un- 
der sponsorship of the Quartermaster 
Food & Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces, the Grain Branch of 
the Production & Marketing Admin- 
istration, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and more recently the Bureau 
of Agricultural & Industrial Chemis- 
try of that same department. Cur- 
rently, work on staling has been dis- 
continued at the Food & Container 
Institute and the Grain Branch’s pro- 
gram has been abandoned. The 
BAIC’s program continues. 

To date, no satisfactory answer to 
this phenomenon is at hand. We have 
learned little else than that we need 
to redefine staling in terms of the in- 
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dividual elements our knowledge to 
date recognizes are included in that 
loose term. We realize too now, that 
we may have over-simplified what is 
involved in staling. We have reached 
the point where our scant store of 
knowledge has been inventoried, the 
complexity of the problem is appre- 
ciated and some avenues have been 
probed which offer promise, if further 
work be done. 

So significant is the subject of stal- 
ing in relation to economics and the 
long-range implications of food con- 
servation that the Baking Industry 
Research Advisory Council has given 
it top priority rating and has urged 
the need for and importance of under- 
taking further research to unlock this 
enigma. While the BAIC has several 
projects on this subject under way 
currently, it is felt advantage should 
be taken of the acceleration of prog- 
ress and the greater perspective on 
what is involved in staling that would 
stem from a more comprehensive but 
coordinated program. 


Freezing Baked Products 


One of the effective ways to inhib- 
it the staling of baked products, for 
all practical purposes, is to freeze 
them. The rapid rate at which home 
freezer capacity is coming into exist- 
ence, the trend toward once-a-week 
purchasing of food, the growth of 
retail merchandising of frozen foods, 
the possibility of a five-day week in 
the baking industry, along with many 
other factors, point clearly to the 
necessity for a concerted, intelligent- 
ly organized program of research. It 
is not too soon to get things under 
way so that the needed knowledge 
will be available at the time the 
application of freezing to baked prod- 
ucts comes into general practice. 

Freezing is already being used in 
conjunction with baked products, 
mostly by the retail trade. Already 
one wholesale baker has reported re- 
sorting to freezing as an answer to 
the five-day work week. Another, 
more recently, has announced a sys- 
tem of distributing bread in frozen 
form ostensibly to expand his market. 
There is much discussion of frozen 
baked goods at bakers’ meetings. 

Unfortunately much of what is be- 
ing discussed is based on empiricism 
and opinion. No one, for example, has 
even reported the most efficient con- 
ditions under which baked goods 
should be frozen. Now is the time for 
an organized, scientific approach to 
this matter of freezing baked goods. 
It should embrace the technology in- 
volved, the engineering aspects of 
freezing, the compensations which 
may have to be applied in produc- 
tion, the how and when of packaging, 
the provisions needed for distribu- 


tion and the overall economics in- 
volved. 

I have always felt that bread stal- 
ing and bread flavor are closely asso- 
ciated. At least, bread becomes less 
palatable with age. Added to this 
is the observation that wrapping de- 
tracts from the flavor of bread. What 
can be done to compensate for these 
changes or to conserve for the prod- 
uct itself, the tempting and appealing 
aroma and taste so apparent to us 
as we have stood at the oven’s end 
and have experienced the delicious- 
ness of the product at that point. 

Because of the complexity of the 
problem, only a few hardy souls have 
attempted to attack it. Therefore, the 
knowledge at hand is very sketchy. 
It involves volatile and highly reac- 
tive substances, some of which are 
present in minute amounts. .Then 
there are the flavors of the basic 
ingredients, as well as the converted 
products which come into being in 
the course of baking. 


More Bread Research Needed 


By 1960, the population of the U.S. 
will be at least 180 million people. 
More and more, especially on a world- 
wide scale, concern is being expressed 
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HUBER BAKING USES 1 PAGE 
HOLIDAY AD 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—The plea, 
“Help Miss Sunbeam With Her 
Christmas Coloring,” formed part of 
the Christmas full page greeting ad- 
vertisement by the Huber Baking Co. 
in the Dec. 23 issue of the Wilming- 
ton Journal. A page-high Christmas 
tree, with a loaf of Huber’s bread un- 
der it, dominated the page. At the top 
appeared the poem, “ ’Twas the Night 
Before Christmas.” Ten large scenes 
of the Christmas story, ready for 
coloring, completed the page. 








over the increasing population and 
the problem it poses for food produc- 
tion. There may come a day with- 
out surpluses to be succeeded by one 
in which man may rely less on animal 
food products and may consume in 
greater proportions and more directly 
the crops of the field. We are aware 
that foods, in addition to being nutri- 
tious, must take advantage of the 
appeal of variety and esthetic values. 
In connection with such a long look 
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into the future, it may not be amiss 
to get research on bread flavor unde 
way. In passin it may be well, too 
to initiate research into how bread 
can be enhanced nutritionally against 
the day when we may have to lean 
even more heavily on this staff of 
life 
Flour Grades 

I cannot leave the area of hard 
wheat without some mention of the 
evaluation of flour grade. It is pretty 


that the ash test 
defining this fac- 


generally agreed 
is inadequate fon 


tor. It is charged with contributing to 
penalties in 
rejection of 


false values, economic 


the mill and the good 


made with 


DOUGH WHITENER 





WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Compony to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 

You've heard it said, Nature's way’ 
a 

is the better way . Well, that’s cer- “Fg 

tainly true about bread and Wytase 

—they just belong together because 

Wytase is a natural product contain- 

ing enzymes that make bread whiter, 


grain and texture more uniform, and 


flavor that picks up the appetite. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


WHITE BREAD 
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milling and baking wheat, solely be- 
cause the mineral matter content of 
the wheat is high. Despite the at- 
tempts and the failures of the past, 
further effort is warranted. It is just 
possible that with advancing knowl- 
edge, experience and new tools, the 
time may be ripe to develop a meth- 
od which with fidelity and acceptable 
accuracy will define flour grade. 
Flours milled from hard wheat va- 
rieties have established their supe- 
riority in the application to bread 


making; those derived from _ soft 
wheats have their applications in 
which they too excel. Soft wheat 


flours are best suited for the produc- 


tion of cookies and crackers, cakes, 
sweet goods, pies, doughnuts, pretzels, 
cones and baking powder biscuits. 

These are products which possess 
good nutritional value, tastc appeal 
and variety. They are well su.‘ed to 
compete successfully with o.her 
foods. Consequently, they offer pron..- 
ise for the future in maintaining 
wheat’s important place in the Ameri- 
can diet. 

Baked products making use of soft 
wheat flours are being produced com- 
mercially in greater and greater vol- 
ume. Mechanization and large-scale 
production methods are being re- 
sorted to increasingly, with the re- 
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Roger D. Knight 


ROGER D. KNIGHT RESIGNS 
AS CAMPBELL-SELL HEAD 


DENVER—An announcement Jan. 
12 by Campbell-Sell Baking Co., Den- 
ver, was the resignation of Roger D. 
Knight, former president, who will 
be replaced at the helm by Francis 
M. Bain. 

Mr. Knight will assume the presi- 
dency of the U.S. National Bank of 
Denver and reported that it would be 
impossible to devote adequate atten- 
tion to both interests. 





sult that greater stress is being im- 
posed on the specific adaptability and 
uniformity of the flours used. 

But what is the status of the sci- 
ence and technology of soft wheat? 
Compared with the attention given 
and the progress made in the field of 
hard wheat, the effort that has been 
put forth to extend our scientific 
knowledge of soft wheat, soft wheat 
flour and its applications to baking 
is only nominal. The surface barely 
has been scratched so that there exists 
a clear field for research. 

Since the type of cake flour, cur- 
rently in use, was developed, many 
changes in connection with cake pro- 
duction have taken place. Emulsifier 
type shorteners are employed exten- 
sively, other types of emulsifiers have 
come into use, formulas have under- 
gone changes, methods of preparing 
cake batters have been altered and 
even the continuous preparation of 
cake batters has been introduced. 
Prepared cake mixes have come 
along so rapidly that I am given to 
understand that they have been de- 
veloped around the type of cake flour 
available. 

Cake Tests 

Is it not time for those in the 
soft wheat field to develop a clearer 
understanding of the scientific and 
technica! principles involved in cake 
making so that ultimately there may 
result cake flours more specifically 
adaptable to current practices, that 
will lend themselves to the production 
of better cakes or that may pave the 
way to produce cakes by an improved 
method? A crying need exists for the 
development of laboratory cake test 
baking techniques, capable of fore- 
casting cake quality in terms closely 
related to commercial baking results. 
Such tests must be available to serve 
as bench-marks for gauging the ef- 
fectiveness of advances stemming 
from research. 

The biscuit and cracker baking in- 
dustry represents another important 
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‘These “eyes” 
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...and far more accurate 


Atkinson pioneers again with scientific temperature control,* 


achieving flour uniformity never before possible 


Setting machines during milling is commonly 
decided by hand—literally. The “‘feel’’ of flour 
caught below the rollers tells the miller what 
adjustments to make, if any. You can see that 
human judgment plays a big part in his decision 
and that judgment differs with each change of men. 


Now, after years of research and experiment,. 


Atkinson has developed a practical, fast and 
super-accurate method of indicating temperature 
of flour during milling. Special devices for in- 
stant, precise measurement of temperature have 
been built into the roll machines. 

With temperature control, the miller at 
the Atkinson plant merely glances at a 
gauge and can adjust the rolls to the prop- 
er grind—swiftly, accurately and with 
certainty that the adjustment is right. 


ATKINSON  mittinc comPANyY © sinnesrous, min. 


Firs = 
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To bakers, the practical meaning of scientific 
temperature control is uniformity of flour—a 
uniformity unobtainable by old-fashioned 
methods. 

Over twelve years ago, Atkinson built what 
we believe was the first bulk aging plant. By 
milling for 50,000 cwt. storage instead of for 
delivery, Atkinson greatly improved the accuracy 
of the milling operation and thus stepped far 
ahead toward the goal of absolute flour uni- 
formity. 

Now with the addition of temperature control, 
Atkinson can deliver flour uniformity 
unmatched, we believe, by anyone in 
the industry. 

Switch to Atkinson, the uniform flour 


EacenS  _ It’s Bin-Agedi. 
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outlet for soft wheat flours. In this 
field craftsmanship, with all its va- 
garies, is dominant and technology is 
secondary and backward. Out of what 
effort has been put forth, there has 
emerged an awareness that three gen- 
eral types of flour are needed in this 
application. They are usually desig- 
nated as “cracker sponging,” “crack- 
er doughing’—and “cookie”—flour. 
Lacking suitable laboratory baking 
tests and relying on what indices 
have been developed for specifying 
such flours, there is much still to be 
desired. Many disconcsrting incon- 
sistencies develop between findings in 
the laboratory and results in the shop. 
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With our present state of knowledge 
it is difficult to determine whether 
the results experienced can be at- 
tributed to the flour, to shop condi- 
tions or some ingredient. 

The field here is rife with oppor- 
tunity for the development of the 
technology of cookie and cracker 
making out of which should come sub- 
sequently some ideas of what proper- 
ties the flours should possess and how 
best they can be milled. Already the 
hard, sugar cookie baking test has 
given reason to believe that such 
hopes are not without foundation. 
One instance of some work employ- 
ing it has developed implications that 


there may be revisions in the milling 
process that could contribute to an 
improved cookie flour. 

So the starting point seems to be 
the development of a series of lab- 
oratory baking tests for crackers and 
the various types of cookies pro- 
duced. Then should be covered the 
effects of ingredients and processing 
steps so that finally the flour avail- 
able would come under scrutiny. On 
the basis of experience thus devel- 
oped, avenues for more basic research 
should make themselves apparent. 

Pie flours constitute a third im- 
portant class of flours milled from 
soft wheat. C. B. Kress (Cereal Chem- 
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ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


The efficiency in the manufacture of 
HUNTER’S CREAM is reflected in 
its quality. As in the baking of bread, 
the efficient, modern way will pro- 


duce the best product every time. 
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istry 13:105 and 731) is about the 
only one on record to have advanced 
a method for carrying out pie-baking 
tests and evaluating flours for that 
purpose. It is regrettable that work 
on pie flour has apparently lapsed, 
for here is another area for enter- 
prising research, which starting vir- 
tually from scratch, is needed to ex- 
tend the baker’s knowledge. 

It is not surprising under such cir- 
cumstances, if the breeder of soft 
wheat varieties releases a new va- 
riety with some feeling of trepidation. 
He would appreciate and is entitled 
to more information on what tools to 
apply in deciding what to discard 
and what to retain in the course of 
developing a new variety of soft 
wheat having in mind its utilization 
by the baker. This day must be post- 
poned until more progress has been 
made in laying down the fundamental 
science and technology involved in 
the processing of soft wheat flours 
by the baker but should provide add- 
ed incentive for getting some research 
underway. It is time that soft wheat 
problems be taken seriously! 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Send Fruit Cakes 
for March Meeting, 
ASBE Requests 


CHICAGO—The display of baked 
foods at the annual meeting of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers will be staged March 2, ac- 
cording to William L. Grewe, chair- 
man of the baked foods display com- 
mittee. A request has been made that 
two samples of each variety of fruit 
cake be sent immediately to Mr. 
Grewe since fruit cakes are season- 
able items. 

Of the two samples, one will be 
displayed in its original package or 
unit, and the other sliced and cello- 
phane wrapped for inspection of the 
interior. Fruit cakes shipped now will 
be placed in cold storage until meet- 
ing time. 

The fruit cakes, carefully packed 
to prevent damage in shipment, may 
be sent to: 

William L. Grewe, Chairman 

Baked Foods Display 

American Society of Bakery En- 

gineers 

Room 1354, LaSalle Wacker Bldg. 

121 West Wacker Drive 

Chicago 1, Il. 

The ASBE convention will be held 
March 1-4 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


RETAIL GROCERS PLAN , 
JUNE 13-17 MEETING 


CHICAGO—The 55th annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers will be staged at 
the National Guard Armory June 
13-17. More than 400 exhibits, nearly 
all reserved at this date, are promised 
for the convention. 

Ways of increasing volume and 
profits, personnel selection and train- 
ing, wholesaling, manufacturing and 
regulations will be discussed by busi- 
ness leaders as well as top govern- 
ment officials. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

V. LA ROSA NAMES OFFICERS 

NEW YORK-—Stefano La Rosa has 
been elected chairman of the board 
of V. La Rosa & Sons, Inc., it was 
announced by the company. Peter 
La Rosa was named president and 
Filippo La Rosa, executive vice 
president. 
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 RUSSEL-MILIER'S 
‘famous proft-building 
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HERE IT 1S! All new for ’54— Russell-Miller’s 5th Big Cake 
Easter Egg Promotion—ready to help you sell more cakes than 
ever during the Easter season. It’s a big-profit band wagon and you 
can jump on it NOW. Write today to find out how you can get the 
big display and promotion kit at no extra charge when you buy 
moisture-controlled American Beauty Cake Flour! 
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’ 
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With an all-NEW, 
all-ditferent 





Features this giant 


ANIMATED BUNNY! 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GET: 
1. Animated Bunny. 


Nos. 2 through 7: Colorful, 
die cut display preces for 
counters and window. 

8. This cute bunny display 
holds an actual basket of 
Cake Easter Eggs! 





Beautifully lithographed in 5 colors, this big 3 ft. Easter Bunny jumping up and down 
in your window will attract lots of attention! Runs by foolproof Gregory motor, already 
attached to display. Uses little current, ready to plug in and go, operates on AC or DC, 
has built-in fuse. Entire display is easy to put up, no assembling. Handy tabs at bottom 
for tacking display securely to floor. Kit also has 3 folds of Dennison’s grass green crepe 


paper for floor. 










SPECIAL! COLORFUL 
EASTER BASKETS 


available to you at actual ,. 
cost. Added to your regular |J 














SEE HOW 
YOU CAN USE THIS 
COLORFUL DISPLAY 

MATERIAL! 


’ 


WALL DISPLAY (or back of counter)—Puts 
one inside your shop and profits in 
your till! 


» 


ope DISPLAY—A real traffic-stopper 
that'll pull customers inside your shop to buy! 


HERE’S THE FORMULA 


» FOR CAKE EASTER EGGS: 


INGREDIENTS LBS. 02S. 
Standard 

Heat until short- 

ening and butter shortening 1 

are thoroughly _ Butter 

melted.Approxi- Corn syrup 1 

mately 180° F. Water l 


INGREDIENTS LBS. METHOD 


American Beauty 
Cake Flour 


METHOD 


EASTER 
Salt 
EGG Scale into mix- Baking powder 
CAKE ing bowl, and 
start mixing at Emulsifier 
low speed. shortening 
Fine granulated 
peared 5 Scale into machine mixing bowl, and start 
Dry milk solids mixing at low speed. Add above hot mixture = § x Sugar (sifted) 
gradually, and mix until smooth. Use low 
Water (cold) speed, and keep bowl well scraped down _—Salt 
Vanilla throughout mixing period. 


Add, and mix in thoroughly at low speed. Vanilla 
4 8 NOTE: If a thinner frosting is desired, thin down with hot simple syrup. 


2% Granulated sugar 


pon Bring to a boil only Water 
Corn syrup 4 


Total weight 13 1% 


EASTER EGG 
' WHITE 
FROSTING 


Add water gradually, and mix for 5 minutes 
at low speed. (Scrape bow! well.) 


Add eggs gradually in three equal portions. 
Scrape bow! well after each addition of eggs. 


Whole eggs 
Mix for a total of 5 minutes at low speed. (cold) 





Total weight 21 








NOTE: To retain the natural round shape of large eggs, set them in a bed of fine gran- 
ulated sugar when removed from pans. Use the pan mould to form oval depression 
in sugar bed. This oval depression will cradle the eggs while cooling. 





A canvas bag with No. 7 round tube may be used for depositing batter in small 
egg moulds. Fill moulds % full. 


MAKE UP PROCEDURE 


SCALE BAKE 
Smail eggs— 360° F. Baking 
time: small eggs 
—25 min. Large 


7 ozs. each eggs—40 min. 


HANDLING FROM OVEN 
Allow to cool for about 5 minutes in pans 
before dumping. When cold, coat with 
colored frosting. Place frosted-coated 
eggs on screen to dry. 


IMPORTANT: Above frosting must be used while warm. Leftover frosting may be 
reheated in hot water bath, and used the following day. 


PROCEDURE: Submerge Easter Eggs in above frosting, and place on wire screens to 
dry. When dry they may be decorated as desired. 


VARIATIONS: By omitting the vanilla, various flavors and colors may be added. 
1. Pink color—Oil of cinnamon flavor. 2. Light blue color—Mint flavor. 3. Light 


green color—Oil of pistachio. 4. Red color—Cherry flavor. 5. Almond flavor may 
be used instead of the vanilla in the white base. 6. Orange color—Fresh orange juice 


WATCH CAREFULLY: 1. If a feathery edge forms on eggs during baking the edge may " 
flavor. 7. Lemon color—Fresh lemon juice flavor. 


be trimmed with a sharp knife or scissors when eggs are cold. 2. Grease pan moulds 


with flour-shortening mixture. One pound of soft wheat flour, and three pounds of _ 
shortening mixed well together. 3. If desired 25% of the shortening may be replaced NOTE: Complete formulas for white, chocolate and other frosting variations are 


with butter. included in kit. 
a 
s fd 
> 
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MAKE YOUR PLANS RIGHT NOW! 


For Details, Ask Your Russell - Miller Representative, 
or Write to: 


BAKERY SALES DIVISION 


_ RUSSELL-MILLER * 


, MILLING CoO. 

‘ ; General Offices, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 

Millers of Occident, American a 
and other Fine Bakery Flours 





~ 


SPECIAL | Yann P 
BAKING (OCU pent. 

EQUIPMENT | (( (cit Mg 
Included in each Cake oe 
Easter Egg Kit are com- 
plete tested formula and 

decorating sheets. If you 
do not have Cake Easter 
Egg pans, the aluminum 
molds shown here are 


available at reasonable 
extra cost. 
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“ACE-HIGH” 4 


Wy inning new customers 1s an easy 





trick with uniformly good bread. You 
- ™ can count on Anheuser-Busch Yeast... 


pound after pound after pound. 
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Kingng the Baker’s Doorbell 





The Dutch Mill Bakery has been 
opened in Socorro, N.M., by Mr. and 
Mrs. Art Bangerter. Jack Gretlein, 
former owner of the City Bakery at 
Socorro, will assist the Bangerters. 

* 

Dick and Doris Childs have opened 
Childs’ Food Shoppe at 415 Douglas 
St., Las Vegas, N.M. 

* 

Eddy Bakery, Great Falls, Mont., 
is building a 36 by 96-ft. garage ad- 
dition to its plant at 907 2nd Ave. No 

es 

Martin’s Donut Co. has purchased 
Cottage Products, Inc., 1205 Farnam 
St., Omaha. Cottage Products was a 
subsidiary of the Joe Lowe Corp., Chi- 
cago. David M. Broun, manager of 
Cottage Products, has gone to Chi- 
cago in a new capacity with the com- 
pany. R. Mack Martin, owner of 
Martin’s Donut Co., said the move is 
a merger, with production to be cen- 
tered at the Martin plant, 4004 Ham- 
ilton St. 


The Blackduck (Minn.) Bakery, op- 
erated by Delmar Anderson, has in- 
stalled new fixtures. 

oa 

A new gas heated oven has been 
installed by the Cokato (Minn.) Bak- 
ery & Cafe. 

s 

The New York Bakery recently 
opened in Durango, Colo. Nick Bona- 
venture is the owner and operator. 

oe 

Lowdermilk Bakeries, Denver, has 
opened a new branch in the Hoffman 
Heights Shopping Center just recent- 
ly opened at East Sixth Ave. and Pe- 
oria St. 

e 

Foreclosure on the Gold Medal 
Baking Co., South Scranton, Pa., is 
pending. The action involves a $33,- 
528 balance due on a mortgage debt. 
The total entered on the judgment 
papers is $35,204, including legal fees. 
Thomas Mineo is president of the 
bakery. 

e 

Retail bakers in the Cincinnati area 
who recently have installed new fix- 
tures include Edward Oltmann, Wy- 
oming Pastry Shop; Stanley Phillips, 
Park-Phillips Dietory Foods Co.; Her- 
bert Doll, Doll’s Bakery; Harry Gu- 
theil, Cedar City Bakery, Lebanon, 
Ohio; Lou Wiedeman, Wiedeman Pas- 
try Shop, Fort Thomas, Ky., and Lee 
Armbrust, Armbrust Bakery, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. Floyd Buggs has installed 
a new electric sign in front of his 
retail shop. 

* 

The Patty Cake Bakery, Cincinnati, 
operated by Alberta Kiefer and Les- 
ter Dills, has been attractively re- 
decorated. 


Richard Gillespie, who was asso- 
ciated with his father, Fred, in op- 
erating two Cincinnati retail bakeries, 
has reenlisted in the U.S. Air Force, 
and is now a lieutenant, stationed at 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

s 

Julian Ball, rancher of Cresson, 
Texas, has returned to his former 
trade and has established a cookie 
factory in Marietta, Okla. The plant, 
of concrete and prefabricated mate- 
rials, occupies a two-acre tract and 


ee a” 


Decorate yourself with sales! Most women admire your 


is 160 by 196 ft. Forty persons are em- 
ployed. Mr. Ball formerly had cookie 
factories in Vinita, Okla., and in Fort 
Worth, Waco and Houston. He sold 
them in 1949 and moved to his 2,000 
acre ranch. 
= 

Harry Price, Price Pie Co., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., is challenging other 
bakers in the area who are bowlers. 


Mr. Price has a season average of 
203’ Samuel Gates is new sales man- 
ager for the firm. 
- 
W. W. Whitson, Bismarck, N.D., 
addressed the 32 salesmen and five 


route supervisors for Sweetheart 
Bakeries, Inc., of the Minot, N.D., 
area at the annual sales meeting at 
Minot. Other speakers were R. J. 
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McDonnell, manager of the Minot 
branch, and D. B. Whitson, assistant 
manager at Minot. Sweetheart sales 
were at an all-time high in North 
Dakota and Montana in 1953, the 
gathering was told. 

2 

Joseph Busken, who operates five 
retail bakeries in Cincinnati and vic. 
inity, has opened. another branch 
store in suburban Mariemont. 

* 

H. E. Bischoff, Gallup, N.M., bread 
distributor, is an avid collector ang 
student of southwestern U.S. art. Nu- 
merous paintings by Indians adorn his 
home and recently Mr. Bischoff and 





Baking Cake for 
More Profit 





Send your cakes to college. Sell Birthday Cakes to 
college students in your community—by selling this idea 
to their parents! When students’ birthdays draw near, 
send letters to their parents (list of birthdays and home 
addresses can be obtained from college registrar). Suggest 
a delicious birthday cake, from your bakery, for their away- 
from-home offspring. Deliveries could be made to dormi- 
tory, complete with gift wrapping and birthday message. 


Nast 


superb cake decorating. They'd be fascinated to watch you 
at work. Use this interest to your advantage. At certain 
times put on a decorating demonstration on a small work 
table. This will draw traffic, inspire more confidence in 
your methods and ingredients, and subtly prove to women 
that you, their baker, can do a better job than they! 

















Free cakes bring you dividends. Keep a register for 
customers to sign, giving birth and anniversary dates, 
addresses. Award a cake to a celebrant each week. To others 
send a postal card reminder that your delicious cakes can 
help them celebrate. Weekly drawing keeps your register 
growing; postals draw new business. Local papers welcome 
news of winners with your cake, too! Ask your Fleischmann 
Man for a complete Anniversary Cake Merchandising Plan. 





“Life of the Party” cakes! Make customers take notice 
of your “party cakes!” Feature one in your window sur- 
rounded with a party atmosphere—colored crepe paper 
streamers, fancy nut cups, party favors, paper hats, balloons, 
confetti. And in the center, on a raised stand, display, say; 
a luscious, gaily decorated cake. This novel display will 
remind customers of cake’s important role at every party: 


: 


. 


sac mati it 
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his collection were the subjects of 
a three column newspaper story in 
the Gallup, N.M., Independent. 

” 

The Westwood Bakery in a residen- 
tial area of Cincinnati has been re- 
opened by Mr. and Mrs. Al Verwold. 
They have installed new equipment. 

& 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Van Haaften have 
purchased the Aurelia (Iowa) Bakery. 
* 

The former Kliss Bakery, Aurora, 
Colo., has been taken over and mod- 
ernized by Max Grubner, formerly of 
New York City and Germany. Mr. 
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Diana Bakery-Pastry Shop and will 
feature an impressive list of German 
specialties, such as stollens, cheese- 
cake, fruit cake, unusual cookies, etc. 
Formal opening of the new bakery 
drew several hundred visitors, who 
were offered samples of cookies and 
fruit cake specialties. Mr. Grubner is 
being assisted by Mrs. Grubner. 
a 
A business name has been filed for 
the Only Bakery, 324 Williams St., 
Buffalo, by Stephen Rozum. 
* 
Armin Schwarz has announced the 
sale of his Armin’s Bakery, 5311 Chip- 


mer, and his own purchase of Wotka’s 
Pastry Shop, 6403 Clayton Ave., in 
nearby Clayton, Mo. Mr. Schwarz is 
financial secretary of the St. Louis 
Master Bakers Assn. 


The Mayfair Pastry Shop, 1718 
Tower Grove Ave., St. Louis, has been 
sold to John McArthur, who plans 
extensive remodelling of the shop. 


Dolores and Erich Schafermeyer 
have opened a new bakery in Potosi, 
Mo. 

* 
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What tastes bottr— 
SELLS BETTER! 


stain - . southeastern divisional manager for 
Me — the Brolite Co., with headquarters in 
oe. Atlanta, 686 Greenwood Ave., N.E. 
Mr. Anderson’s brother, Henry V. An- 
derson, heads Brolite’s Texas division 
with headquarters at Dallas. Willard 
A. Anderson was previously sales 


Grubner has retitled the bakery as pewa St., St. Louis, to Melvin Schir- James E. Cassidy, founder 








9. 
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Willard A. Anderson 
HEADS BROLITE AREA — Willard 


A. Anderson has been appointed 








and service representative working 
out of the company’s home office in 
Chicago. He is a member of the 
American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers. 

Let your bread sell cake. Tell bread 

shoppers about your special dessert treats owner of the Federal Bakery, 579 

this easy way: use your bread end-seals Massachusetts St., Gary, Ind., has 


sold the business and equipment to 
two of the bakers working for him, 
Leo Tonetski and James N. Coros. 
s 
A fire, which started in the wrap- 
ping room considerably damaged the 
Perkins Bakery in Silverton, a Cin- 
cinnati suburb. The shop was re- 
opened after being closed two wee!l:s 
for repairs and remodeling. 
* 
Coles Bakery, Ltd., has been in- 
corporated and registered offices of 
é , the firm are located at 204-508 Horn- 
ff : # 5 by St., Vancouver, B.C. 
* 


Bryce’s Hobby Bakery, Ltd., has 
been incorporated with a capitaliza- 
tion of $50,000. Registered offices of 
the firm are at 404-744 W. Hastings 
St., Vancouver, B.C. 


use Fleisch ma n n 'S Featuring aes service to 
TASIEX Shortening 


homes, Bill Pensak has opened Pen- 
@ It's the newest development in shortenings. You get superior 


sak’s Donut & Cruller Shop at 9819 
Normandie Ave., Los Angeles. 

creaming, better texture, delicious natural taste and improved 

eating quaiity in your cakes. 


to push your other products. Let end- 
seals help sell your cakes, for example. 
Just a short, simple message will do it, 
“Try our Special Treat—NAME’s Choco- 
late Marshmallow Cake!” Remember, 


when you use your bread end-seals to 
help sell cake, you’re using free advertis- 
ing space that’s sure to be seen. Offer a 
new end-seal treat, often. Customers will 
appreciate these suggestions, buy more 
of your products! 





For that natural, homemade taste 
that's a natural sales-maker... 


@ 

A business name has been filed for 
the Muscarella Pastry Shop, 103 Bus- 
ti Ave., Buffalo, by Philip Muscarella. 

* 

Now nearing completion in Evans- 
ville, Ind., is the Ross Center Bakery, 
a new firm created by the owners of 
the Economy Food Markets. 

* 

The Star Bakery, Cleveland, has 

just completed a new sales branch 


‘ vegetable-oil margarine shortening you can in Madison, Ohio, a 102 by 100-ft. 
ples: When you promote an employee or buy! Available in 50-lb. cans and 400-Ib. drums. building with 10,200 sq. ft. of space. 


hire a new one, send his name, picture * 
and pertinent facts to the local news- BRING A THIRD DIMENSION TO YOUR CAKE QUALITY... J. E. Widdel, owner of the Ken- 
paper editor. Or donate a big cake to a MAKE FULL USE OF THESE THREE FINE INGREDIENTS — mare Bakery, Kenmare, N.D., has 


local firm’s anniversary—bank, railroad, FL E | S C i MA I N ’S suspended operations. 


or even the city. Be sure a reporter is on wae. % steiais iia Sia 
hand when the gift is made. Your bakery TasteX Margarine Shortening . Frozen Eggs 
Baking Powder 


@ An exclusive TasteX process blends specially cultured non-fat milk 
with highest quality vegetable oils to give your cakes that 
homemade taste that brings customers back 
for more! 





How to get FREE PUBLICITY. Your 
Opportunities are unlimited! You can 


make your bakery a news item and create MAKE IT TASTE BETTER WITH TASTEX, 


good public relations in many ways. Exam- the Casa? enuletyingtppn, tyiagueeted, WT, 





Campbell’s Bakery, Bangor, Maine, 
will be better known to everyone. has been issued a building permit for 
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the construction of a $25,000 bakery 
in Brewer, Maine. The structure will 
be a single story. 


California Cheesecake Co. has been 
established at 146 Farmer St., Buf- 
falo, by Erhardt Harmel. 

oo 

Frank Marburger has reopened the 
Okemah Bakery, Okemah, Okla. The 
bakery had been closed for several 
months 


Kenneth Bizzell has opened a bak- 
ery at Holdenville, Okla. He previous- 
ly operated the Marlow (Okla.) Bak- 
ery. Ted Crotts has purchased the 
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Marlow Bakery and “ee Atkins will 
be in charge. 


The Hendricks (Minn.) Bakery- 
Cafe, owned by Arvid Peterson, was 
recently destroyed by fire. Firemen 
were hampered by 20°-below-zero 
weather. 

7 

New fixtures have been installed 
in the Red Hill Bakery, Washington, 
Ga. Mr. and Mrs. James Diach have 
installed two display cases, a wrap- 
ping table and a wall case. 

me 


Bread dough for about 500 loaves 





was ruined when an oven explosion 
at the Sweetheart Bakery, Brookings, 
S. D., caused several hundred dollars 
worth of damage. 

* 

Peoples Food Service, Inc., has 
started a new bakery at Twin City, 
Ga., with Grover Corley in charge. 

* 

The Baker Boy Bakery, 4818 
Fourth St. N.W., Albuquerque, N.M., 
was looted of $55 in cash recently. 
Earl Rastorfer owns the bakery. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. Eldin Taylor, opera- 
tors of Peggy’s Pastries, Bluffton, 
Ind., have purchased a bakery at 
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Place your Advertising Early 


Final forms close 


March 1st 


For The Northwestern Miller 


1954 ALMANACK 


Where your advertising is seen throughout the 
year by all readers of The Northwestern Miller. 


Significant to every advertiser desiring to reach the 
Feed, Grain, Flour and Baking industries will be the 
1954 ALMANACK edition of The Northwestern Miller. 


This invaluable reference book will be received by 
all readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two 
of the April 27, 1954, issue. The new Almanack will 
continue and expand the valuable statistical and infor- 
mational service regarding crops, production, regulations, 
etc., for which this annual edition serves as an ever-handy 


“reference library.” 


Your advertising message will be seen time and 
in the Almanack as this 
indispensable volume will be retained and referred to 
repeatedly by readers who will be most receptive to your 


again throughout the year 


advertising. 






MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY 


Full page 
% Page 


extra. Color red required. 
Extra Colors—Red 
Other than Red 
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Advertisements are available to you in the following 
sizes and dimensions, at the rates indicated: 


4% 
Special Positions—2nd and 3rd covers—$25.00 extra; 4th cover—$30.00 


Bleed Off Charge—$10.00. Plate size 8%x11%, trim size 84x11 inches. 
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Send in your 


Features of the 


FLOUR— 


Packaging Laws 
Production 

Exports and Imports 
World Import Duties 


FEEDS— 


State Laws 


aenanaeenesns===--=-§PACE RESERVATION 





Rules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions of Grain By-Products 
Feedstuffs Analysis Table 

Farm Animal Population 


space reservation today and assure 


yourself ample time in which to prepare your advertising 
copy, which can be accepted not later than March 1. Use 
the handy space reservation form below. Mail it today 


1954 ALMANACK will be these 


departments, with their own material, such as 


GRAIN— BAKING— 


State Baking 
List of Industrial Movies 
List of Baking Schools 
Census Report 

List of Largest Bakeries 


FOREIGN— 


Regulations 

Bleaching Flour, 
Self-rising Flour 

Packaging 


Wheat Standards Laws 
Corn Standards 
Contract Grades 
Elevator Capacity 


~ 
' 
ss ' 
for 1954 ALMANACK Advertising : 
' 
ALMANACK Advertising Dept. H 
——-Size . Price per The Northwestern Miller a 
Widtt Depth insertion ' 
on ae $100.00 ~—«118 South Sixth Street : 
coe C2 = 70.00 Minneapolis 2, Minn. : 
on | ae ae ee ’ : 
or > "e 
4% x 7% 55.00 Please accept our order for an ady ertisement. seccecs 
tne tae 2 41% inches deep by.......- columns wide to appear in § 
or the April 27, 1954, ALMANACK edition of The North- ; 
2% x a0 37.50 western Miller. 1 
7 x 2% 
or 
4% x 3% 30.00 ‘ 
wiitmen FIRM NAMB ......ccceccccscccoccecsesssccoccoccoece : 
o 
_ 2% 21.00 ADDRESS ..cccccccccccccccccccccccsscccscsceccscoces : 
4 
covnceece $ 25.00 per page or less y . 
coceceees $100.00 per page Or l€88) = SIGNED .....esceccccceccceccecccees DATB..ceccoees B 
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a | NRE 
GINGERBREAD MAN, PIE MAN 
IN PARADE OF ROSES 


PASADENA, CAL.—The baking 
industry was represented in the 
Tournament of Roses Parade on New 
Year’s Day at Pasadena, Cal., by the 
floats of “The Gingerbread Man” en- 
tered by Helms Bakeries, and “Simple 
Simon and the Pie Man,” entered by 
the Bakery & Confectionery Workers 
International Union. 


EE RN ME 


Bryan, Ohio. Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Berry are taking over managership 
of the pastry shop in Bluffton. 

a 

Nu-Way Bakeries will open a new 
store in the Page Manor shopping 
center, Dayton, Ohio, about March 1. 
The firm will do its baking on the 
premises. Nu-Way Bakeries has two 
other stores in Dayton. 

& 

The Monroe (Iowa) Bakery has 
been sold to Mr. and Mrs. Glen Gi- 
rard. 

+. 


Kellerman’s Bakery, Crosby, Minn., 
has completed remodeling and paint- 
ing work. 





Donald Gustafson of Port Wing, 
Wis., is the new baker at the Grand 
Marais (Minn.) Bakery. 

e 

Charles Clark, Greenfield (Iowa) 
Pastry Shop, and Bud Barstad, Bar- 
stad’s Bakery, Boone, Iowa, have add- 
ed new equipment. 

° 

Gil Sanchez has completed installa- 
tion of a new oven in his Gil’s Bak- 
ery, Reinken and Main Streets, Be- 
len, N.M. 

* 


The Debus Baking Co., Hastings, 
Neb., has completed the move into its 
new plant on the outskirts of the city. 


Chet Brinkman, proprietor of the 
Brinkman Bakery, Farmington, 
Minn., has closed his bakery because 
of illness. 

+ 


Horace P. Zeiglar, Daniels Baking 
Co., Augusta, Ga., recently underwent 
an operation and is reported to be 
recovering satisfactorily. 

J 

Colonial Baking Co., Oklahoma” 
City, has added two delivery panel 
trucks to its equipment. 

e 


The Reed Donut Shop, 1719 Wal- 
nut St., Harrisburg, Pa., has been 
opened by Jacob H. Reed and Ran- 
dolph L. Anthony. 


oe 
The Art Doughtry Bakery, Dayton- 
na Beach, Fla., has been purchased 
by R. W. Schumaker, formerly of 
Sharon, Pa., who will operate it. 


Philip Kraft has opened the De- 
luxe Cake & Pastry Shop, Inc., in the 
new Speedway Stop & Shop Super 
Market, Indianapolis. This is the 
company’s eleventh in the Indianapo- 
lis area. 

= 


L. K. Stephens and his son have 
opened a new bakery in Bloomington, 
Ill. The building, which is the home 
of Mrs. Stephens Fine Pastries, is a 
$25,000 undertaking. 

& 


William T. Compston has bought 
Gregersen’s Bakery in Portland, 
Maine. Mr. Compston was formerly 4 
baker in Liverpool, England, in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, and on the Isle of Man, 
Scotland. 
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Worth looking Into 


New Produets 





This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
Ppanying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 3477—Gum 
Karaya 

A new technical service bulletin 
about the importation, processing and 
usage of natural Gum Karaya has 
been issued by Morningstar, Nicol, 
Inc. Applications for Gum Karaya dis- 
cussed include its use in pie and pud- 
ding thickening agents, confections 
and many others. The profusely illus- 
trated eight-page bulletin is punched 


for three-ring binders as a permanent 
reference booklet for complete infor- 
mation about the forms in which Gum 


Karaya is available. Viscosity meas- 
urements are compared with other 
water soluble gums and a section 
deals with the theoretical structure 
of gels. One of the most striking ad- 
vantages claimed for this product is 
its ability to gel in cold water. When 
used as an emulsifying or thickening 
agent this cold water solubility fea- 
ture tends to improve the stability of 
liquid and semi-solid products in 
which it is used, it is claimed. This 
cold water emulsifying process can be 
employed where heat might be in- 


No. 3477—-Gum Karaya 
No. 3478—Bread Bags 
No. 3480—-Cleaning Supplies 


New Services 
New Literature 


Send me information on the items marked: 


7] No. 3488—Cellophane Printing 
_] No. 3489—-Candy Recipes 
| No. 3490—Pan Grease 
] No. 3491 
| No. 3492—Water Purifier 
| No. 3493—Bakery Truck Body 
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jurious to other ingredients, the com- 
pany states. Check No. 3477 on the 
coupon to receive full information. 


No. 3478—Bread 
Bags 

Waxed bread bags, coated on the 
inside only, have been proved 100% 
more effective in terms of protection 
than dry-waxed bags and 300% more 
effective than untreated bags, the 
research and package development 
laboratory of Western Waxed Paper 
division, Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
claims. Laboratory technicans pack- 
aged identical loaves, taken from the 
same bake, in the three different 
types of bags. The loaves were then 
stored for a 72-hour period in each 
of five “conditioned” rooms of the 
laboratory. These are held at tem- 
peratures of minus 20, zero, 35°-50°, 
80°-90°, and 90°-110° at controlled 
humidities. The results are as those 
claimed above. Subsequent tests 
showed that the bag coated on the 
inside provides more accurate repro- 
duction of printing without damaging 
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or lessening in any way its protective 
qualities, the company states, also, 
there was no transfer of wax onto 
the customer’s clothing. Check No. 
3478 on the coupon, mail it and full 
details will be sent to you. 


No. 3489—Candy 
Receipes 


A new candy recipe book, “Pocket 
Guide to the World’s Finest Can- 
dies,” has been published by White 
Stokes Co. The 76-page book offers 
99 tested formulations, from kisses 
to candy apples and cross-indexed 
by product and type of candy. Check 
No. 3489 on the coupon, mail it and 
the book will be mailed to you. 


No. 3480—Cleaning 
Supplies Catalog 


A new 40-page cleaning supplies 
bulletin has just been released by 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. Insecticide 
sprayers, washing powders, brushes, 
sponges, hose, ladders, valves, 
wrenches, waste receptacles, can rins- 
ers, wash tanks, aprons, boots, paint, 
and many other small maintenance 
items needed by industrial plants are 
all illustrated and described in this 
one catalog. A copy (Bulletin F-5315) 
can be obtained by checking No. 3480 
on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3486—Sealing, 
Labeling Machine 


Improvements in models of its 
Vacumatic heat sealing and label- 
ing machine for cellophane, poly- 
ethylene and pliofilm bags are being 
introduced by the Mercury Heat 
Sealing Equipment Co. This machine 
will automatically take a label up 
to 11 in. wide, drop it over the top 





of a bag, then fold and seal both 
bag and label at the same time, 
according to the company. A new 
feature is one which times the re- 
lease of the label to correspond with 
the speed of the operator. A second 
feature, according to the company, 
controls the pick-up of the label-in 
such a way that it virtually elimi- 
nates the possibility of two labels 
being put on the same bag; the third 
is an adjustable feeding device that 
drops the label in the right posi- 
tion for best operation; and the 
fourth improvement is a control that 
automatically prevents the sealing 
jaws from closing more than once 
in any sealing cycle, preventing ac- 
cidental spoilage through double 
seals. For more information check 
No. 3486 on the coupon and mail it 
to this magazine. 
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No. 3493—Bakery 
Truck Body 


Utility Truck Distributors, Inc., 
announces its newest parcel delivery 
body—the Utility bakery body. The 
unit is designed to carry a larger 
bread load and still give additional 
freedom and ease of operation to the 
routeman, according to the company. 
The unit has a 180° fully-curved 
windshield. Both the rear door and 
side step-ups are constructed lower 
to ease the strain of climbing in and 





out of the truck. Eight, 10 and 12 ft. 
body lengths are available. Shuffle 
trays are part of the optional as- 
sembly. Choice of colors is also op- 
tional. A safety track has been placed 
on all steps. The body is exclusive 
on GMC and Chevrolet chassis. For 
more information check No. 3493 on 
the coupon and mail it to this maga- 
zine. 


No. 3485—Bakery 
Management Book 


Maclaren & Sons, Ltd., has pub- 
lished a book, ‘“Modern Bakery Man- 
agement,” by F. Boreham, primarily 
designed for the English industry. 
Available for approximately $1.50 the 
book contains suggestions for those 
hoping to be bakery managers, and 
contains chapters dealing with: pre- 
paring for management, buying, is- 
suing, production and layout on the 
manufacturing side, the finishing de- 
partment, dispatching, staff welfare, 
costs, experimental work, office work, 
responsibilities of management, the 
modern confectionery bakery, terms 
of engagement and personal mat- 
ters. Maclaren & Sons, Ltd., is lo- 
cated at Stafford House, Norfolk 
St., Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


No. 3488—Cellophane 
Printing 


A new technique said to add bril- 
liance to color printing on Cello- 
phane has been developed by the 
Lassiter Corp. The new method, 
called ‘“Lassiteen,’” offers vibrant 
luster to a wide range of colors, ac- 
cording to company officials. A 
spokesman said that the new tech- 
nique is ideal for self-service dis- 
plays particularly in the textile and 
food fields and that the introduc- 
tion of brighter color effects into 
the Cellophane printing field under- 
lines the necessity for good package 
design. Samples of color printing by 
the new process will be sent if you 
will check No. 3488 on the coupon and 
mail it. 


No. 3490—Pan 


Grease 


Results of a testing program by 
Caravan Products Co., Inc., on the 
cake breakage problem which has 
been causing concern and loss to 
bakers using specialty molds for cake 
rabbits, lambs, etc., have been an- 
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nounced. The company says tests 
with pans lightly greased with Spra- 
short, the company’s prepared pan 
grease, indicated virtual elimination 
of breakage. Cakes slipped out easily 
and molds in most instances were 
wiped out, greased while still warm 
and used again. For further infor- 
mation check No. 3490 on the coupon 
and mail it to this magazine. 


No. 34187—Gas Pilot 


Partlow Corp. has announced its 
700 series Saf-T-Flame pilot which is 
said to protect any gas fired appli- 
ance against damage from failure 
of a gas pilot or gas or electric sup- 
ply. The pilot has been especially 
developed for application to ovens, 
air heaters, immersion heaters, fur- 





naces, metal pots and similar indus- 
trial gas burning appliances which 
utilize a constantly burning gas pilot. 
According to the company, this de- 
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vice uses the flame conductivity prin- 
ciple to achieve instantaneous cut-off 
after pilot flame failure, although no 
vacuum tubes are required. A special- 
ly designed pilot burner is provided 
which is fitted with built-in flame- 
sensing electrodes and is installed 
as a single unit. Special fittings and 
adaptors are available which will al- 
low this pilot burner to be installed 
on most types of gas burning equip- 
ment, with little alteration, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. The pilot 
burner is electrically ignited by a 
push button on the front of the con- 
trol case or, in the automatic mod- 
els, mechanically after a preset purge 
time delay. Double units are avail- 
able for multiple burner applications 
consisting of burners in pairs. The 
pilot operates on the flame conduc- 
tivity principle, using the ability of 
a gas flame to conduct an electrical 
current better than air. Check No. 
3487 on the coupon and complete in- 
formation will be mailed to you. 


No. 3491—Casserole 
Dish 


A new type of casserole dish of pa- 
per impregnated with plastic resin 
has been introduced by Leeds Sales 
Co. Preformed and available in any 
desired size, this new casserole dish 
allows freedom of usage, according 
to the company. Food can be baked, 
frozen, boiled or re-frozen without 
marring or affecting the rigidity of 
this dish, it is claimed. A wide range 
of color combinations is available. 
It is said to be non-toxic, odorless, 
greaseproof, waterproof and wash- 
able. Available with or without lids, 
the dishes weigh 36 to a pound. For 
more information check No. 3491 on 
the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3492—Water 
Purifier 


The Ogden Filter Co. has added a 
new model to the present line of 
water purifying equipment. It is the 
Model AL. The present line consists 
of model AP, which is a lightweight, 
portable unit designed for travelers; 





model AD for use with dishmaster; 
model AC recommended for water 
coolers, ice making machines, coffee 


makers and multiple installations 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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for commercial application and mod- 
els A and AD. The company states 
that the new model has the same ef- 
fectiveness as the other purifiers in 
the removal of chlorine, odors, taste 
and harmful bacteria in drinking 
water. The company’s purifiers have 
been given many tests by labora- 
tories with drinking water selected 
from all parts of the world, many 
from a known highly contaminated 
source. The result was a clear, whole- 
some and good tasting pure drinking 
water that meets the standards of 
the U.S. Public Health Service, it 
is claimed. For full information on 
the purifiers check No. 3492 on the 
coupon and mail it to this magazine. 


Also Available 


The following new products and 
services have been described in de- 
tail in recent issues of this publica- 
tion. Information about them still 





may be obtained. Jot the appropriate 
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** Quaker Bakers Flour is specially designed 


With up-to-date bakers like you in mind. 


Yes, this versatile flour’s your finest pick 


’Cause baking formulas change so quick. 


This short-patent flour is the finest of any 


And yet it won’t cost you one extra penny! ” 


Call, write or wire 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa * St. Joseph, Mo. * Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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number or numbers on the accom- 
panying coupon and drop it in the 
mail. 


No. 3415—Decal, Meyercord Co. 

No. 3416—Vacuum cleaner, Multi- 
Clean Products, Inc. 

No. 3417—Container, I. D. Co. 

No. 3418—Coumarin replacement, 
Florasynth Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 3419—Topping, Fount-Wip, 
Inc. 


No. 3420—Ice remover, Monroe Co., 
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No. 3422—-Electronic controls hand- 
book, Photoswitch, Inc. 

No. 3423—Baking system, Petersen 
Oven Co. 

No. 3424— Pizza dough retarder, 
Dunhill Soda Fountain Corp. 

No. 3425— Wall washer, Ross & 
Story Products Corp. 

No. 3426—Fruitcake box, Tri-State 
Plastic Molding Co., Inc. 

No. 3427—Message repeater, Michi- 
gan Electronics, Inc. 

No. 3428—Trays, Sutherland Paper 


No. 3430—Sales promotions, Cap- 
pel, MacDonald & Co. and the Wil- 
liam Morris Agency, Inc. 

No. 3431—Book on selling, Lloyd R. 
Wolfe, Publisher. 

No. 3432—Paint, Fyr-Kote Co., di- 
vision of Morris Paint & Varnish Co. 

No. 3488—Reach-in refrigerators, 
Jordan Refrigerator Co. 

No. 3434—Baking method, Woods 
Bakeries, Inc. 

No. 3435—Coumarin substitutes, F. 
Ritter & Co. 
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with high powers of emulsification and dispersion— 
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resulting in activity for combining shortening 
and water and other ingredients of the dough. 


BROS OFT is a Proven Ingredient 


Produces tenderness of crumb and crust, improves texture. 
Better eating and keeping qualities. Easier machining 
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ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


Valuable Ingredients for Bakers — Since 1928 
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BROSOFT is a Convenient Dry Product 


Easy to handle—requires no change in shop procedures. 
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No. 3437— Pallet, Molded Fiber. 
glass Tray Co. 

No, 3488—Marking machine, Adolph 
Gottscho, Inc. 

No. 3439—Cellophane, Pie-Pak Co, 
Inc. 

No. 3440— Marker, Kiwi Coders 
Corp. 

No. 3441—Polyethylene bags, Plas- 
tic Packaging Co. 

No. 3442—Bulletin, F. Ritter & Co, 

No. 3443 — Pneumatic conveyor 
Vacu-Blast Co., Inc. 

No. 3444— Bread labels, 
Paper Corp. 

No. 3445—Bakery cleaning hand- 
book, Oakite Products, Inc. 

No. 3446—Aluminum paint, Sapolin 
Paints, Inc. 

No. 3447—Emulsifiers, 
ter, Inc. 

No. 3448—Oven folder, Washington 
Industrial Products, Inc. 

No. 3449—Vacuum filter, Vacuum 
Filter Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3450—Fat filter, Delpark Corp, 

No. 3451—Pastry bag, J. Cane & 
Sons, Inc. 

No. 3452—Wall washing machine, 
Quaker Maintenance Co., Inc. 

No. 3453—F loor brick folder, Dreh- 
mann Paving & Flooring Co. 

No. 3454—Pan greaser, Imperi 
Machine Co. — 
a“ 3455—Decal book, Meyercord 

‘0. 

No. 3456—Accident rate booklets, 
National Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 

No. 3457—Biochemicals, Mann Re- 
search Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 3458—Selling feature, Westco 
Products. 

No. 3459—Buffer attachment, 
Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 

No. 3460—Marking machines, 
Adolph Gottscho, Inc. 

No. 3461—Catalog of ingredients, 
White Stokes Co., Inc. 

No. 3462—Oven, Despatch Oven Co. 

No. 3463—Drive assembly, Fuller 
Brush Co. 

No. 3464— Food mixer, Universal 
Industries. 

No, 3465—Freezer, C. Schmidt Co. 

No. 3466—Paper samples, Chippewa 
Paper Products Co. 

No. 3467—Wrappers, Pollock Paper 
Corp. 

No. 3468— Tray ovens, 
Oven Co. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IOWA BAKERS ASSN. PLANS 
CONVENTION ON MAY 11-12 


OTTUMWA, IOWA — The Iowa 
Bakers Assn.’s annual spring con- 
vention has been shortened to a day 
_and a half meeting, beginning at noon 
May 11, it has been announced by 
N. X. Swenson, Ottumwa, president 
and secretary of the group. The con- 
vention will be at the Savery Hotel, 
Des Moines. 

The May 11 program will include 
registrations, the golf meet and the 
allied get-together in the evening. 

On May 12 the allied breakfast 
has been scheduled for 8 a.m, fol- 
lowed by demonstrations and other 
business sessions, and the annual 
banquet in the evening. A 14-hour 
demonstration on decorating and can- 
dy making will be conducted by the 
Wilton School of Decorating staff 
from Chicago. 

Bakers are asked to bring in one or 
more products for display. There will 
be no judging but each baker bring- 
ing a product will be given a free 
ticket for a drawing for one of three 
prizes of $25, $15 and $10. 
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DO YOU KNOW . ? 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 45 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. It is usually figured that 1% oz. 
of 45 grain vinegar with % oz. baking 
soda will produce about the same 
amount of carbon dioxide gas as 1 oz. 
baking powder. 

2. Some sponge cake formulas call 
for heating the eggs and sugar before 
starting to beat them. Best results 
are obtained by heating them not 
over 120° F. 

3. To reconstitute powdered whole 
eggs, it is necessary to use 2 lb. of 
water and 1 lb. powdered eggs. 

4. The color of peach pie filling 
may be improved by the addition of a 
small amount of yellow color when 
canned peaches are used. 

5. Powdered whole milk contains 
about 2712% butterfat. 

6. Hydrogenated shortening is 
made by mixing a hard fat with an 
oil. 

7. In general powdered sugar will 
produce just as nice a crack on the 
tops of cookies as will fine granu- 
lated sugar. 
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As Near to 290 ! 
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“DIAMOND =)? 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


8. When sour milk is used instead 
of sweet milk in a bun dough the 
fermentation time should be in- 
creased. 

9. It is not necessary to use soda 
in a devils food cake mix in order to 
obtain a mahogany color. 

10. Baking puff paste products on 
wet pans will produce greater shrink- 
age during baking. 

11. When making custard pies, it 
is a good idea to make the filling 
about an hour ahead of time before 
filling the pie shells. 

12. Tapioca is made from root 
stalks of plants that grow in the 
tropics. 

13. It is better to use sour cream 
butter for cakes and cookies than 
sweet cream butter. 

14. In a layer cake formula that 
produces excellent results at sea level, 
the baking powder should be _in- 
creased when the formula is used at 
4,000 or 5,000 feet above sea level in 
order to obtain a cake of the same 
volume, grain, texture, etc. 

15. In making cocoa bread, in 
order to obtain a good flavor, it is 
necessary to use from 12 to 15% 
cocoa based: on the weight of the 
flour. 

16. Split top bread requires more 
steam in the oven than plain top 
bread. 

17. The manufacturing of oleo- 
margarine originated in Norway. 

18. The average white bread flour 
contains about 78% starch and a 
good cake flour about 73%. 

19. It is not permissible to use 
alum in making bread. 

20. Experimental work has shown 
that a comparatively high percentage 
of shortening in French bread aids in 
keeping it crisp. 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 


From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 


. . s . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Four Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 




















La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of I 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 





You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
OURS 














Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie 
G—cracker sponge flour 


and doughnut flour 


CRACKER KIN 
GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


100% soft wheat graham 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 
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fine CAKES 
and PASTRIES make 


PLEASED CUSTOMERS 





One of many 
quick-selling baking items 
made with 





Genuine* ALMOND PASTE 


HEIDE MACAROON PASTE 


HEIDE KERNEL PASTE 


HEIDE MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 


HEIDE FONDANT ICING 






Write for free copy of 
booklet “Fancy Cake Baking” 


HENRY HEIDE 


INCORPORATED 
New York, N.Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








Survey Shows Range 
in Foremen’s Pay 


NEW LONDON, CONN. — New 
light on foremen’s responsibilities and 
earnings in both manufacturing and 
non-manufacturing industries is cast 
by a pilot study of foremen’s salaries 
prepared by National Foremens In- 
stitute, New London, Conn. Based on 
returns of 10,000 questionnaires com- 
piled, this organization said its study 
demonstrates the differences in rank 
and pay which go with the title—indi- 
cating an urgent need for better job 
evaluation in the middle management 
brackets. 

Salary data compiled from this re- 
search reveals a range from less than 
$300 a month to over $700 for what 
the institute calls “Class I’’ foremen 
in the manufacturing field, with 
48.1% earning between $450 and $525, 
while almost 80% of those grouped 
within Class II earn between $375 
and $450. In non-manufacturing the 
pay checks are smaller—74.4% of the 
upper groups are paid $375 to $475, 
while 68% in Class II earn between 
$300 and $400 a month. 

As expected the job title of fore- 
man carries different responsibilities 
at different plants. In the manufac- 
turing field the typical Class I fore- 
man usually has years of experience 
and works generally under the direc- 
tion of the plant superintendent. The 
Class II foreman, in contrast, ordi- 
narily supervises men on one shift 
and in one work area, and his work 
is less complicated. 

The number of employees super-: 
vised by foremen varies with the size 
of plant, the institute’s survey shows. 
The average Class I foreman in plants 
with over 1,000 workers directs 48 
employees. In smaller installations 
with under 100 workers, the foreman 
has charge of an average of 20 work- 
ers. The national average of workers 
supervised per foreman Class I, all 
industries, is 37 subordinates, rang- 
ing from 44 in the Northeast to 25 
in the South. For Class II foremen 
the national average is 22, and the 
range is from 28 in the Northeast to 
19 in the South. 

The study adds that foremen in 
most cases earn from 10 to 25% more 
than do the best paid people whom 
they supervise. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA BAKERS 
PLAN JUNE 1-2 MEETING 


WATERTOWN, S.D.—The South 
Dakota Bakers Assn. will have its 
annual convention in Watertown, 
S.D., June 1-2. The Grand Hotel will 
be convention headquarters. 

Among the features will be demon- 
strations of fancy pastries, cookies 
and doughnuts, a cost analysis of bak- 
ery products and retail sales and mer- 
chandising, according to Lex Quarn- 
berg, Watertown (S.D.) Milling Co., 
secretary of the bakers’ association. 
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CONTINENTAL BOOSTS 
ALFRED F. MEININGER 
BUFFALO — Continental Baking 
Co. has appointed Alfred F. Meininger 
as sales manager of its Buffalo plant. 
Mr. Meininger succeeds George H. 
Chesworth, who will tour Continen- 
tal’s plants throughout the country 
for 17 weeks before his expected ap- 
pointment as manager of an undeter- 
mined plant. Mr. Meininger has been 
with the company here for 6% years, 
most recently as a sales supervisor. 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


zw BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR Co. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








H. C. MEINING 


me & CO. cwicacos,u 
Phone: WAbash 2-6815 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 











GAR LAND MILLS 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








“SLOGAN SPECIAL 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO OKLAHOMA 











For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
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HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 43 











1. False. The statement should 
read: 1% oz. 45 grain vinegar and 
% oz. baking soda will produce about 
the same amount of carbon dioxide 
gas as 1 oz. baking powder. 

2. True. At a higher temperature 
the eggs are liable to coagulate, mak- 
ing spots in the finished cakes. The 
beating quality of the eggs may also 
be damaged producing a smaller 
volume. 

3. False. It is necessary to use 3 
lb. water and 1 lb. powdered eggs. 
Whole eggs contain about 75% water. 

4. True. This also holds true for 
pineapple pie filling. Care must be 
taken not to use too much color. 

5. True. Powdered skim milk con- 
tains approximately 142% butterfat. 

6. False. A hydrogenated fat or 
oil is one which has been treated with 
hydrogen at an elevated temperature 
in the presence of a nickel catalyst. 
The hydrogen is added chemically to 
the fat or oil, making it harder or, 
as it is stated, “more saturated.” 

7. False. Fine granulated sugar 
will produce the nicer crack, every- 
thing else being equal. This is due to 
the undissolved sugar crystals in the 
dough melting in the oven, producing 
a greater spread. 

8. False. Due to the increase in 
the acidity in the dough the fermen- 
tation should be decreased. 

9. True. A “Dutch” process cocoa 
will produce a mahogany color. Some 
bakers add a small amount of red 
fruit color to the batter to obtain the 
reddish brown hue. 


10. False. It has been found that 
puff paste products baked on wet 
pans will shrink somewhat less than 
baked on dry pans. 

11. True. By making the filling 
ahead and stirring it a few times the 
sugar will be thoroughly dissolved. 
This procedure also helps to elimi- 
nate the air bubbles made by mixing 
the eggs and other ingredients. The 
elimination of these bubbles improves 
the appearance of the pies. 

12. True. It is a nutritious starch 
obtained from the root stalks of the 
cassava plant. 

13. True. Sour cream butter has 
a more pronounced flavor than sweet 
cream butter. The flavor of sweet 
cream butter is very apt to be masked 


by the other ingredients in the 
formula. 
14. False. The baking powder 


should be decreased. This is due to 
the pressure of the atmosphere be- 
coming less, so that less leavening is 
required to obtain the same volume. 
A little experimenting by the baker 
will soon determine for himself what 
amount of baking powder to use in 
order to obtain the desired results. 

15. False. From 714 to 10% cocoa 
based on the weight of the flour 
should be used. As cocoa will give the 
bread a bitter flavor, using the same 
amount of sugar will help to over- 
come the bitterness to some extent. 
It is also necessary to increase the 
moisture content somewhat. 

16. True. Plenty of wet steam 
should be used in the oven so that 
the top of the loaves will be soft and 
break or shred readily. When not 
enough steam is used or if dry steam 
Is used blind tops are very apt to 
result. 


17. False. The manufacturing of 
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oleomargarine was developed in 
France about the time of the Franco- 
Prussian war due to the scarcity of 
butter. 

18. False. The percentage given 
should be reversed. 

19. True. The use of alum, even 
in small quantities, according to 
medical evidence, is harmful. It is an 
adulterant which is used to enable 
inferior flour to be substituted for 
good flour in order to make edible 
bread. Its use is prohibited. 

20. True. About 5 or 6% shorten- 
ing based on the weight of the flour 
is generally recommended. 


M. C. LEIENDECKER NAMED 


CHICAGO—Melvin C. Leiendecker 
has been appointed St. Louis sales 
representative by Crystal Tube Corp., 


printer and converter of transparent * 


packaging materials, 6625 West Di- 
versey Ave., Chicago 35. Mr. Leien- 
decker’s territory will include Mis- 
souri and Southern Illinois. Mr. Lei- 
endecker has been connected with the 
packaging industry for over 20 years. 
BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARRANGE PITTSBURGH DINNER 


PITTSBURGH — The Ladies Aux- 
iliary of the Retail Master Bakers 
Association of Western Pennsylvania 
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enjoyed its January dinner meeting 
at Stouffers Restaurant, with the 
president, Mrs. Laura Mae Mantsch, 
Blue Bonnet Bakery, Brookline, pre- 
siding. Mrs. Irene Flanigan, J. R. 
Lloyd Co., and Mrs. Susan Giltenboth, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., were 
appointed chairmen of a committee to 
serve the annual dinner at the Febru- 
ary meeting of the Retail Master 
Bakers Assn. at South High Voca- 


tional School baking division. Mrs. 
Frances Kollar, Steinmetz Bakery, 
Carnegie, and Mrs. Laura Mae 


Mantsch will be in charge of the eve- 
ning program. 





It's the wheat 


that puts the flavor 
in the flours we mill 





. - « Montana 


HIGH PROTEIN WHEATS 


Premium hard wheat, with its exceptional high - protein con- 
tent is grown in Montana. 


It is this superior wheat that we mill into the flavor-packed 
flours listed here. 


And it is the flavor of the baked goods you make from, these 
flours that your customers prefer above all others. 


SUPER GRADES 


REGULAR GRADES 


MELLOW GRADES 








Super Judith 
Isis Clear 


Super Sapphire 


PROTEIN ASH 


12.50 40 
12.70 42 
15.50 12 





Regular Sapphire 
Regular Judith 
King Grizzly Clear 


12.00 40 
12.25 42 
14.40 2 





Mellow Sapphire 
Mellow Judith 


11.40 40 
11.70 43 





Dakotana wich ciuten 
Sapphire Whole Wheat 


(Coarse or Fine Granulation) 


14.80 AS 
19.00 = 1.50 








White, wire 2r phone our nearest 


ue or contact us directly ; 


MONTANA 
FLOUR MILLS 


COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
EASTERN OFFICES: 1635 MERWIN ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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With these flours in your shop it is easy 
to get your customers to choose bread for, 
its taste qualities rather than its “squeez- 
ability.” These all-Montana wheat flours 
give unusual absorption and outstanding 
flavor characteristics. 
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Army Bakers Rate 
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Bakers’ School. Ft. Lee. Va.. Offers 2 Courses 


LEE, VA.—The baking 
food group of 
School at 


FORT 
courses offered by the 
the Army’s Quartermaster 


Fort Lee, Va., are producing top 
ranking bakers and baking super- 
Visors. 

In fact, advantages accruing to 
those who attend military baking 


schools in many ways exceed those 
accruing students at civilian schools. 
Not only is there no tuition to pay, 





FIELD EQUIPPED—Baking students 


at the Army school at Fort Lee, Va., 
mould dough by hand in the field. 
Modern field baking companies are 
equipped with electric moulders; how- 


ever, hand moulding is an essential 
part of instruction for the Army 
baker. 


but the student receives a monthly 
wage plus all expenses of room and 
board provided by the government. 

The Army also guarantees place- 
ment of 100% of its school graduates, 
not only in national establishments 
but international as well, sending 
bakers and master bakers all over 
the world to carry on the food pro- 
gram. 

The two courses consist of eight 
weeks of instruction each. The bakery 
management course, open to _ ser- 
geants and enlisted men of higher 
rank, has 135 master bakers scheduled 
for training in the coming fiscal year. 
The basic course, open to those ranks 
below sergeant, has 480 bakers 
scheduled for training. 

The baking course includes intro- 
duction to baking, function of ingredi- 
ents, bread production procedures and 
problems, maintenance and _ lubrica- 
tion of equipment, small quantity 
bread baking, quantity and variety 
bread production with fixed baking 
equipment, field baking, hand produc- 
tion with portable equipment, prac- 
tice of baking with M-1945 mobile 
bakery equipment and basic mathe- 
matics. 

The advanced bakery management 
course teaches baking materials, pro- 
duction procedures and _ problems, 
comparative baking, bread bakery 
operations, practice of baking, mathe- 
matics, maintenance and supervision 
of M-1945 equipment. 

In addition, the bakery section con- 
ducts classes in applied bakery for 
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WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CQ. 7 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 

















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING, 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 


APPEAL 
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OUTDOOR BAKERY—These soldiers taking the Army baking course at Fort 
Lee, Va., are loading a mobile field bake oven which bakes 432 Ib. bread per 


oven charge. The oven is mounted on a two wheel trailer and towed by a 2! 


ton truck. 


students in the food supervision 
course for officers and enlisted men, 
the graduates of which become food 
advisers and technicians, respectively. 

Senior instructor of the bakery sec- 
tion is Major Walter C. Terry. Chief 
Warrant Officer John P. Hulka is in 
charge of the baking course, while 
Willie J. Prejean has charge of the 
bakery management course. Captain 
Alton L. Luick conducts the applied 
baking subcourse in the food super- 
vision courses. 
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EARL C. LENZ PROMOTED 

NEW YORK—Earl C. Lenz, for- 
merly vice president and general sales 
manager of Paisley Products, Inc., 
subsidiary of Morningstar, Nicol, Inc., 
has been elected vice president of 
sales and advertising for the parent 
company and all its subsidiaries. The 
appointment was announced by the 
firm’s president, George J. Muller. 
Mr. Lenz is located at the firm’s 
executive offices in New York City. 
He has been with the Paisley division 
for 21 years. 
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LLOYD W. SICHEL NAMED 
EKCO VICE PRESIDENT 


CHICAGO—Election of Lloyd W. 
Sichel as vice president of Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co. in charge of the industrial 
foil division was announced by Ben- 
jamin A. Ragir, president. 

Mr. Sichel, a native of San Fran- 
cisco, was managing director of Plat- 
ers & Stampers, Ltd., Ekco’s sub- 





, 





sidiary in Great Britain, until last 
fall when he retired from that posi- 
tion to return to the U.S. to make his 
home. After joining Ekco in 1934, he 
went to England to be chief execu- 
tive at Platers from the time that 
enterprise was organized in 1937 until 
he retired. During his 16 years at 
Platers & Stampers the firm had a 
rapid growth, becoming the largest 
housewares manufacturing company 
in England. 

Mr. Sichel will assume his new du- 
ties immediately and will make his 
headquarters at Ekco’s main office in 
Chicago. 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
_market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING co. 


Duluth, Mi re’ se 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tll. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 





CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


E. J. BURKE 








855 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








“Golden Loat” That's Our 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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A Trustworthy Trio... 


KING HUBBARD, SUPERLATIVE 
and SONNY HUBBARD 





100 LBS. NET 
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These high-protein flours are tops in 
their field, headed by 
... KING HUBBARD... 
truly an outstanding pure- 
spring high-gluten flour. 
Hubbard Milling know-how 


assures constant uniformity. 


Remember—there’s a 
HUBBARD Flour to 


meet your every need. 
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Unsolved Technieal 
Problems Discussed 
at Chemists’ Meeting 


CHICAGO—Seventy-four members 
and guests of the Midwest Section of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists recently heard baking au- 
thorities lead a symposium on “Un- 
solved Technical Problems.” The two 
speakers were Ralph W. Mitchell, 
American Bakeries Co., Chicago, and 
T. E. Hollingshead, Technical Insti- 
tute of Independent Biscuit Manufac- 
turers Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Mitchell, pointing out problems 
facing the commercial baking indus- 
try, said that several still remain, 
and as progress is made, new prob- 
lems appear. 

When bread is made softer, he said, 
internal properties are sacrificed and 
problems in wrapping and slicing 
arise. Many softeners fall short of 
what the trade feels is desirable, he 
said. Ovens, too, need improvement, 
he added. We need, also, a way to 
treat the starch and gluten so that 
it will stay in its fresh condition as 
bread is first cooled as it comes from 
the oven. The cake baker wants an 
answer to the problem of making 
angelfood crust stay on the cake 
when it is cooled and dumped from 
the pan. Another problem of angel- 
food baking which needs solution is 
that of “dips’’ and “cups.” 

Cake bakers would welcome a pan 
surface to which shortening cakes 
would not stick, Mr. Mitchell said. 
Bread bakers have been emancipated 
from such pan washing, he noted, but 
the cake baker must still wash the 
sugary residue from his pans each 
time they are used. Bread bakers and 
cake bakers both want improved pans. 
They want less weight and as good 
or better heat transfer, Mr. Mitchell 
said, and if such pans should be im- 
mune to sticking, it would be the 
answer to the baker’s dream. 

The bread baker needs a gadget 
having a dial that will tell him when 
his dough is properly mixed, the 
speaker continued. Flavor in foods is 
another problem. We need to know 
more about the constituents of the 
aroma and taste of fresh bakery 
products. The baker works with 
yeasts and sours, malt, butter, milk, 
temperatures, and combinations of 
these, but he needs a chart which will 
tell him which combinations out of 
possible hundreds will produce the 
flavor and aroma he is seeking. 

Mr. Hollingshead said that prob- 
lems of the cookie and cracker in- 
dustry boil down to three categories: 

1. Raw materials. Many of them 
are agricultural products which are 
subject to natural variation in qual- 
ity. This is the least important prob- 
lem. 

2. Processing. Most of these prob- 
lems are under control, although 
cracker fermentation problems pro- 
vide steady work for control chemists 
in most plants. 

Control of quality of the 
finished product and packaging so it 
reaches the consumer in an attrac- 
tive, fresh and appetizing condition. 
This is the most important problem, 
and much laboratory and plant re- 
search has been done toward preserv- 
ing this elusive flavor and freshness. 

Mr. Hollingshead concluded that 
the progress which has been made 
toward producing better cookies and 
crackers has been gratifying. Much of 
the credit goes to the allied industries 
who produce the raw materials and 
packaging materials used. An equal 
amount should go to the diligent pur- 
chasing agents and production men 
Who daily apply a vast amount of 


technology in their work, he said. 
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Allied Trades 
Cooperation 


Every January for the past five 
years the Minnesota Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry has held its an- 
nual “Bosses Night” dinner, and the 
1954 affair held 
last month was 
another success. 
Principal speaker 
at the dinner was 
Fred L. Cobb, 
Cobb’s Sunlit 
Bakery, Green 
Bay, Wis., a 
former allied 
tradesman him- 
self and now 
a distinguished 
baking industry 
leader. 

Mr. Cobb, in 
addition to delivering a fine inspira- 
tional message, had some nice things 
to say about the allied trades people 
and the cooperation and service they 
give so unstintingly to bakers and 
the baking industry. 

“The cooperation of the allied 
tradesmen in the fields of production, 
merchandising and selling,” he said, 
“has too long been taken for granted 
by bakers. If we as bakers were more 
aware of it and the values it brings 
to our business operations I am sure 
we would treat allied tradesmen much 
better when they come into our 
shops.” 

Mr. Cobb was talking not so much 
for himself as he was for the bakers 
as a group. Actually, being a former 
allied man himself, he is most aware 
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of the values of allied trades coopera- 
tion and service. 

But his point is well taken. Allied 
trades cooperation with bakers is ‘a 
magnificent example of service that 
is equalled in but few industries. And 
because it has been there so long 
and has been so extensive it un- 
fortunately has come to be taken too 
much for granted, at least on the 
surface. 

Most bakers who stop to think 
about it have nothing but apprecia- 
tion and gratitude for this allied 
trades tradition, and it would be well 
for more of them to tell the allied 
tradesmen and their firms how they 
feel. 


Nutritive Values 
of Baked Foods 


The staff of the American Institute 
of Baking is excited over a survey 
of nutritive values of bakery products 
now being conducted by the institute. 
Howard O. Hunter, president of the 
AIB, recently called this study the 
“most stimulating new venture of the 
Institute for the next several years.” 
Plans for the study include a com- 
plete across-the-board survey of the 
nutritive elements, nutritive benefits 
and nutritive deficiencies of bakery 
products from the wheat berry to 
the finished goods. 

The University of Wisconsin is co- 
operating on this project, which is 
supported from funds made available 
by the Fleischmann grant to the AIB. 

Mr. Hunter advises the baking in- 
dustry not to look for early results 
from this study. 

“This is a fundamental research 
project,” he points out, “and is not 








LARGE NABISCO ADDITION—Above is the architect’s perspective of the 
National Biscuit Co.’s new Philadelphia bakery. The streamlined, modern 
plant, to be erected and equipped at a cost of more than $10 million, is ex- 
pected to be in operation by the spring of 1955. Actual construction of the 
bakery will get under way shortly after the first of the year. The new bakery 
will occupy a 28 acre site on Roosevelt Boulevard at the intersection of By- 
berry Road, about a mile and one half inside the city limits in northeast Phila- 
delphia. As the architect’s drawing shows, the structure will be dominated by 
a large tower for the storage of raw materials. Baking operations begin at 
this end of the building and proceed in a straight line to packaging department 
and shipping room at the far end, served by a railroad spur track. The plant 


will employ about 1,600 persons. 
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the sort of thing on which we can 
give answers from day to day.” 

Meanwhile, the baking industry is 
urged to bring the facts about nutri- 
tive values of bread to the attention 
of the American people. Dr. Norman 
Jolliffe, director of the bureau of 
nutrition of the New York City 
Health Department and a member of 
the Institute’s scientific advisory 
committee, speaking at the annual 
meeting of the Institute last October, 
pointed out that bread is of compara- 
tively low caloric value—an ounce 
having only 75 calories. 

“Bread supplies to the diet many 
of the needed nutrients,” Dr. Jolliffe 
said. “It has satisfying, staying quali- 
ties and hunger develops less soon 
after eating bread than after eating 
many of the other foods.” 

He pointed out that it is ridiculous 
for anyone on a reducing diet to have 
several cocktails, each supplying 150 
calories, before a meal, and then omit 
bread from the meal itself. He ad- 
vised the industry to keep a watchful 
eye on the studies which were being 
made on the fortification of bread 
with lycine and with vitamin By. 

This continuing emphasis on pub- 
licizing the nutritive facts of life 
about the staff of life should be heed- 
ed by the baking industry and every 
member of it should do his share in 
telling the story of bread to the 
consumer. 


Canned Bread 
and Cake 


New food items available in some 
eastern markets are canned bread 
and cake, vacuum packed and baked 
in a can. The Canned Bread Specialty 
Co., which first marketed these items, 
is reported to be planning national 
distribution soon and will include in 
its line white, rye, corn bread, pump- 
ernickel, gluten bread, angel food, 
golden pound and coffee cake. 

Regular visitors at the bakery 
products display held each year in 
connection with the convention of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers will remember the canned 
bread displayed by the Quartermaster 
Corps of the U.S. Army. 


Hey. Loafers! 
Are You Loafing? 


The first “directive” has been is- 
sued from the “headquarters oven” 
of the Royal Order of Loyal Loafers. 
It concerns a project designed to 
make 100,000 or so doctors aware of 
two promotion booklets about bread: 
“How Much Do You Know About 
Bread?” and “The Enrichment of 
Bread.” 

The Royal Order of Loyal Loafers 
is now 1,100 members strong and 
with all 1,100 loafers working hard 
under the same directives the bene- 
ficial results in baking industry pro- 
motion should become most apparent. 

So, let no loafer loaf. If a loafer 
loafs, in fact, he is but a crumb. 
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Crusts & Crum 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








Guaranteed Wages 


USINESSMEN have learned that 

regular employment and steady 
pay for employees benefit the em- 
ployee, the employer and the com- 
munity alike, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S. reports in a study 
published under the title, “The Eco- 
nomics of the Guaranteed Wage.” It 
is stated that “substantial progress” 
has been made in ironing out seasonal 
and other short-run unemployment, 
but that the guaranteed wage plan, 
which a few companies have had in 
effect for many years, is still not win- 
ning wide acceptance. 

Because they realize that steady 
employment helps to maintain labor 
skills and consumer buying power, 
and to reduce costs, businessmen 
have been trying to reduce labor turn- 
over, the report says. Few of them, 
however, have turned to the guaran- 
teed wage idea. As evidence, the re- 
port cites studies by the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion 
in 1947, and by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in 1952, which failed to 
indicate any increase in the number 
of workers covered by guaranteed 
wage plans in that period. 

Partly as a result of the failure of 
the guaranteed wage to win wide ac- 
ceptance, some union leaders are try- 
ing to link it with state unemploy- 
ment compensation, the report says. 
Such a tie-in would make benefits 
more attractive than wages, and the 
consequence would be to eliminate 
the incentive to work. 

Taking up the argument that the 
guaranteed wage would help prevent 
a depression, the report points out 
that other factors besides purchasing 
power influence economic conditions, 
among them scientific inventions, 
birth of new industries, war and its 
aftermath, taxes and price changes. 

The report concludes that “the de- 
mand for the guaranteed wage is in 
reality a demand for adequate job 
opportunities, for high-level employ- 
ment,” and that “there is reason to 
believe that if we maintain reason- 
ably stable prosperity in the years 
ahead, this is what the American peo- 
ple want and will settle for.” 

The report urges management to 
be aggressive in shifting and adapt- 
ing policies to provide continuity of 
employment and wage income. 


“4&48BREAD’S probable INTER- 
PLANETARY APPEAL was sug- 
gested at the recent international 
dinner in Paris to launch the new 
European Recipe Service of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc. Introductory to a 
glorified dinner menu in which was 
lithographed a drawing of the foy- 
er in the Hotel Ritz, where the din- 
ner was served, there was the fol- 
lowing text, as translated from the 
French: 

“When the gentlemen of science 
first entertained the possibility of 
life on the planet Mars, they long 
cast about for a means of commu- 
nication that would transcend the 
limits of language and time and 


space. At last they considered the 
problem solved. ‘Mathematics,’ they 
said, ‘is the answer. If anything in 
this universe has universal meaning, 
it is the language of numbers.’ 

“So, on the bare wastes of the 
Sahara, they marked out a gigantic 
version of the Pythagorean Theorem, 
so gigantic it would be visible to 
whatever observers might be look- 
ing toward the Earth. 

“No answer, so far, has been seen. 

“Now, of course, this silence may 
continue because there is no one on 
Mars. On the other hand, perhaps 
the message the wise men chose was 
not of sufficient interest to merit 
a reply. 

“We would like to suggest, in all 
humility, to later men of science who 
carry on this work of interplanetary 
communication, that they try staying 
under their umbrellas at the Sa- 
hara’s edge, while some lady sci- 
entist from the expedition traces out 
on the desert’s floor a spoon, a mix- 
ing bowl, a sack of flour, a rolling 
pin and whatever other symbols she 
cares to devise. And, in no time at 
all, we believe, the messages and 
counter-messages will be flashing 
back and forth on the merits of a 
little more of this, or not so much 
of that, until an accord is reached 
. . » an accord that laughs at the 
barriers of speech, that brushes aside 
the reserve attendant on geographi- 
cal borders — interplanetary or oth- 
erwise. 

“When we break the bread togeth- 
er, no matter what it is called, we 
all know it is bread. And, of the 
utmost ultimate importance, we know 
that we break it together.” 


&A2MILLERS AND BAKERS 
have long been interested in the mar- 
ket represented by children and 
young people as a stronghold of con- 
sumption. Equal reward might be 
found in selling wheat flour foods to 
the 1314 million people over 65. A 
number of food manufacturers are 
developing special products for this 
market. Bread would seem to answer 


all specifications. It offers a gener- 
ous amount of nourishment at low 
cost. It is popular, easily digested, 
easily chewed, and convenient. It is 
estimated that there will be 16 mil- 
lion people over 65 by 1960, out of 
175 or 180 million total population. 
But as the number of older persons 
increases, so does the baby crop. It is 
estimated that the 1950’s will bring 
35 million new customers.—W heat 
Flour Institute. 


eee 
25 Years Ago: 


Consolidated Bakeries, Ltd., was 
organized in Toronto to take over 
the baking subsidiaries of Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and the plants 
and business of the Northern Bak- 
eries, Ltd. 

William B. Ward, who had retired 
in the previous year as president of 
the Ward Baking Corp., returned to 
active direction of the company. He 
was generally credited with being 
the driving force behind the consoli- 
dations and mergers of bakery chains 
which had featured the development 
of the industry after World War I. 
The most spectacular of the enter- 
prises in which Mr. Ward had par- 
ticipated was the formation of the 
Ward Food Products Corp. in Janu- 
ary, 1926. When the articles of incor- 
poration were filed in Maryland, it 
was announced that the authorized 
capital stock would be 2,000,000 no- 
par shares, and the charter was 
unique in that unusual provisions 
were made for philanthropic enter- 
prises. Rumors that the corporation 
planned to absorb the Ward, Conti- 
nental and General organizations 
aroused a tempest of protest in the 
press, and cries of “bread trust” were 
widespread. The Department of Jus- 
tice filed a suit to restrain the com- 
bination. The defendants denied that 
there was any attempt to violate the 
Clayton act or Sherman antitrust 
law. However, a decree was handed 
down dissolving the Ward Food 
Products Corp., reducing the author- 
ized capitalization of the General 
Baking Corp. and providing for the 
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30TH BAKERY BUILDING—Here’s what the 30th standardized branch 
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building of Omar, Inc. will look like when completed next spring in Indian- 
apolis, The steel-frame structure, like its 29 predecessors in six midwestern 
states, is to be produced by Luria Engineering Co. of Bethlehem, Pa. It’s 


part of $10,000,000 Omar expansion program launched in 1949. 


It will 


have 20,680 sq. ft. of space for housing and servicing 50 route trucks and for 
manager’s office, meeting room, washrooms and utility room. 
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complete separation of the Ward 
Baking Corp., the Continental Baking 
Corp. and the General Baking Corp, 
The defendants were perpetually en- 
joined from again attempting such a 
combination. 

e@ee 


M. Vergilius Eurysaces was a Ro- 
man slave who, having gained his 
freedom and prospered as a miller. 
baker, had ‘his tomb constructed out 
of old stone mixing troughs. The re- 
liefs depict grain-buying, grinding the 
grain with an hourglass mill, sifting 
the grist, selling flour, mixing the 
dough with a donkey-driven mixer, 
kneading it by hand, baking, weigh- 
ing the loaves, and carrying them 
away. 

eee 


Back in the early thirties, says 
Food Engineering, two men ran a 
machine that sliced and wrapped 
2,400 loaves an hour. Now two men 
slice and wrap 14,400 loaves an hour. 
One of these men, operating a tier 
selector, group-feeds loaves to a bat- 
tery of four slicing-wrapping ma- 
chines run by the second man. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





HAGAMAN NAME CHANGE 


ALBANY, N.Y.—A. Hagaman Co., 
Albany, N.Y., announced it has 
changed its name to Hagaman Bak- 
ers, Inc. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Omar Standardizes 
Branch Buildings 


CHICAGO —In a step to extend 
further a streamlined expansion pro- 
gram inaugurated in 1949, Omar, 
Inc. has ordered its 30th standardized 
branch building for an Indianapolis 
site from the Luria Engineering Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., designer and fabri- 
cator of standardized steel - frame 
structures for industry. 

Omar, Inc., has_ bakeries and 
branch plants in the six midwestern 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Iowa and Nebraska. 

The branch will be a single-story, 
flat-roof structure with 20,680 sq. ft. 
of floor area. 

Like all the preceding branches, 
the new one will have a steel frame- 
work, a _ built-up roof deck, brick 
walls, continuous steel sash and a 
width of 110 feet. Although the 
branches vary in length, the exact 
dimension depending upon the space 
needed for each territory, the identi- 
cal width and standard floor plan en- 
able any Omar route man to enter 
any building and know where every- 
thing is. 

The new Indianapolis branch will 
be 188 ft. long and have an eave 
height of 12 ft.—identical in these 
respects with nine others in the 
series. Other lengths are from 68 to 
262 ft. 

It will also resemble all previous 
branches in its attractive landscap- 
ing and in having facilities for storing 
Qicor io underground and a side- 





door loading dock. Another kin- 

dred feature will be specially-de- 
signated interior stop positions for 
trucks opposite a conveyor which will 
pick up returned merchandise and 
carry it to another sections of the 
building. 

Omar has spent in excess of $10,- 
000,000 since 1949 to expand and im- 
prove its facilities, of which more 
than $3,000,000 went into the Luria- 
designed branches, with the remain- 
der expended for new equipment 
remodeling at its six bakeries and for 
new transportation equipment. 
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HELPS 





Baking Publications: 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 
ROLLS MANUFACTURE By John C. Summers 


Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of Bakirg, for- 
merly with the Baking School of Dunwoody Industrial Institute. A 
splendid guide to practical bakers... ....2...cessccccccccvccs $3.75 


BAKERY MATERIALS AND METHODS By Albert R. Daniel 


500 pages of sound information covering bread and cake produc- 
S. dabeen cashes arab aa wes caceeekads ha coensSensesasesesad $5.00 


BASIC SCIENCE FOR BAKERY STUDENTS 
By P. 8. Jewell, H. Mulholland and S. F. Everiss 


A new book, in which is explained the principles of chemistry, physics 
and biology upon which the practical operations of the bakery trade 
are based. Theory and practice combined, with experiments suggested 
for student to check up on the theory. An appendix for teachers, ex- 
plaining use of the instruments and making of necessary solutions. 


$4.00 


THE BAKERY TRADE AS A CAREER By Albert R. Daniel 


For students and bakers who wish to become master craftsmen. 
A. R. Daniel has written many accepted books for the baking in- 
ME Sboece rue bes chen eectancswssncee bad csNo0e5ieccecesesa $2.00 


VIENNA BREAD—and Continental Breads de luxe 
By Victor F. A. Richter 
Full details and clear instructions for the making of all kinds of 
Vienna, French and Continental Fancy Breads, Rolls, Fermented 


Pastries and Specialties De Luxe. Fully Illustrated art paper, cloth 
Pere re AEE ie OS Ee ERE er ae $4.50 


SWISS BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY By Walter Bachman 


The English translation of a Swiss book of formulas for making all 
kinds of “Continental” cakes and pastries. Covers every stage from 
raw materials to the finished article..................--eee0- $9.00 


PASTRIES (Revised 2d edition) By “Nirvana” 


Promises to be even more popular than the first edition. Chapters on 
raised pies and Cornish pastries; miscellaneous recipes for flapjacks, 
butter crunch, othellos, oven pancakes, etc. Fully illustrated, on art 
paper, and stoutly bound in leather cloth. Valuable reference book 
for confectioners and pastry COOKS...........ccccccccccescces $5.00 


MANNA (Revised 2d edition) By Walter T. Banfield 


Over 500 pages. A comprehensive treatise on bread manufacture. 
Includes all classes of bread, including dietetic and fancy breads. 
Deals with processes in use, also gives details of specific faults in 
YW Ns occ co c0sencbereereasees sos eelckwnbew cen $6.50 


EXHIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 
Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade by entering cake 
exhibitions will benefit by this work which tells how to produce the 
baked goods judges are looking for................eee.eeees $7.00 


PIE MARCHES ON By Monroe Boston Strause 
Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very highest quality are 
included in this 328-page book. Formulas for 82 different pies are 
included, with several variations of some.................000. $5.00 











COMMERCIAL CAKE DECORATION By “Nirvana” 


Practical and most of the designs can be reproduced very quickly. 
A great assistance to the worker in sugar. 3d edition, with new ideas 
Ns oo 5. actin ap Fo05-+ «cinta Satin Oke OAD bean a we $2.50 


UP-TO-DATE CONFECTIONERY By Albert R. Daniel 


Revised 2d Edition. Fully illustrated with over 100 art plates. Very 
MT a trolls sls ote x sina 4 Sdi0 Hib od be wea bea Slee Sos a 2 Se nee $8.00 


THE REASON WHY By Albert R. Daniel 


Practical answers to everyday bakeshop questions. Third edition 
of this popular reference book for students. Revised in light of use- 
ee I Ne ioc oa bs, 0.5) 0. 5-44 0. 0ieale b'erereta aw srs alaarelen $1.00 


MORE REASONS WHY By Albert R. Daniel 


A second revised edition of this companion volume to “The Reason 
Why.” To those just entering the Bakery Trade, it is essential they 
should know why this or that is done, or happens, or is not done, or 
does not happen. This book, with “The Reason Why,” provides an 
excellent source of valuable and useful information. .......... $1.00 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 


By Fred De Armond 
A new publication written especially for the route salesman and 
managers interested in this method of distribution............ $3.50 


DUTIES OF A BREAD SALES SUPERVISOR By E. J. Sperry 


A valuable textbook for bread sales supervisors, managers and 
owners. Sections on interviewing prospective salesmen, record keep- 
ing, advertising......... Initial copies $20.00; additional copies $4.41 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 


Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his creative designing 
and master a classic technique, this 135-page illustrated volume con- 
tains chapters on lettering and design 


THE COMPLETE PATISSERIE 


Another volume dealing with European pastry delicacies, this work 
contains almost 1,500 formulas, with sections on yeast cakes, 
meringues, and pastries in addition to confectionery.......... $10.00 


BAKERS DICTIONARY By Albert R. Daniel 


With supplement by J. H. Macadam. The first dictionary for the 
EE MIR 56 5550s oss sa cobs been aces accent sane $3.00 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 


One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert 
in his field, now in its third printing. An invaluable aid in solving 
production problems almost as rapidly as they occur........... $1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to- 
date and practical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries 
with which the baker can increase sales and improve his products’ 
IE Shins bait asi a taka nED Shed OD owen oaeeG ade ee ete eee en $1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and Cookies 


Companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pas- 
tries. The title and Mr. Vander Voort’s treatment of the subject, 
recommend it to bakers, large and small..................... $1.00 


REPRINT: TRAINING TOMORROW’S BAKERS 


A special report by The American Baker, on the nation’s baking 
schools, and how they are fitting youth for a bright future in the 
baking industry. Gives essential detail for each of the schools in the 
Sn OY MS oe co's 9: ts:o Sia eigersiey as ciwasaieve b.sipiend ain ee 10¢ 


Reader Service Department 
The American Baker 

118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Bakery Merchandising 


i) 





A Grocer’s Invitation to 
the Wholesale Baking Industry 


Bread is about the only item in 
the modern food store not now of- 
fered by the average independent 
on a competitive basis with chain 
stores. We have no argument with 
corporate chains. They, like all of 
us, are trying to do the best mer- 
chandising job possible. 

Have you noticed how one of the 
large chains is putting on an exten- 
sive campaign to sell more bread? 
They have window posters and ads 
almost every week in the newspaper 
featuring bread at their low price. 
I have seen it in Wisconsin and I have 





*EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Fredrick is 

a director of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers of the U.S., and 
chairman of a special committee ap- 
pointed by NARGUS to look into 
ways and means by which the inde- 
pendent food retailers could be of 
help to consumers and bakers in re- 
ducing distribution costs of baked 
foods. The accompanying article or- 
iginally appeared in the NARGUS 
Bulletin last fall. 





seen ads as far east as Virginia. If 
we had some fast moving item that 
was 4¢ lower than our competitor's, 
we, too, would feature it as much as 
possible. 

Go back 20 to 25 years when one of 


By R. J. Fredrick 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 


the corporate chains started an ex- 
tensive campaign on coffee. I was in 
business at that time. We made light 
of the fact that they were selling 
coffee much cheaper than we were. 
We said it was cheap coffee, that the 
people might buy it once but then 
they would come back to the recog- 
nized brand. Several years later we 
awoke to the fact we had lost a 
great deal of the coffee business. Since 
that time we have been steadily re- 
gaining some of this business, but we 
have not yet fully recovered from the 
fact that people could buy good coffee 
at a price less than we were charging. 

Look at the old line wholesaler of 
dry groceries. He had an expensive 
distribution system. He gave credit, 
sometimes exceedingly long term 
credit. He delivered orders as low as 
$10 and then charged them for 30 
days or more. 

The retailer, buying from this 
wholesaler, could not be competitive. 
Soon retailers began banding togeth- 
er and forming cooperatives so as to 
own merchandise at the right price. 
Others tied up with enlightened pro- 
gressive wholesalers to whom they 
gave almost all their business. This 
turn of events made it better for both 
the wholesaler and the retailer. 

Now where does the difference 
come in between the price of chain 
store bread and our bread? They must 
have the same kind of bakery, use 
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the same ingredients, employ the 
same kind and number of skilled help. 
I have a chart taken from one of the 
bakery magazines. Ingredients repre- 
sent 36.9% of the cost. The chains 
have this cost. Their manufacturing, 
labor, packing and utility cost should 
be very much the same as yours. The 
one exception would be the cost of 
distribution which is listed on this 
chart as 26.6%. Here is where we be- 
lieve we could be of help to the whole- 
sale bakers and also to the retail 
grocers. What are some of the things 
we see where we could cut down the 
cost of distribution? 


1. STALES 

According to the national average, 
the stale return all over the USS. 
runs about 3.5%. Is there any good 
valid reason why the bakery should 
absorb this loss? The production man 
will not take back produce we over- 
buy. The packer will not take back 
the meat not sold. The reason for 
stale pick-up given me by the sales 
manager of one of the largest com- 
mercial bakers was that they could 
not trust the retailer not to sell stale 
bread in order to get his money back. 


2. CALL BACKS 

Bread salesmen will come into my 
store, and I believe to almost all the 
better stores, at least two times each 
day and three times on Friday and 
Saturday. I believe it is just good 
logic to say that my employees can 
put our bread in the bread rack 
much more economically than to 
have someone come in from the out- 
side and do it. 
38. MULTIPLE VARIETIES 

I mentioned before that we have 
two bread companies serving our 
store. Each one has seven or eight 
dark or variety breads, of which 
many are very similar. One company. 
for example, leaves us 100% wheat, 
whole wheat, Roman meal, Holly- 
wood, all of the wheat, half rye, all 
rye and caraway rye, plus others. 
Multiply this by two and you have 
too many varieties. 


4. ACTUAL DELIVERY COSTS 


This is definitely your problem and 
we know it is a difficult one. Union 
wages govern our drivers—the cost 
of truck and maintenance has sky- 
rocketed, but it’s possible we can be 
of assistance here, too. 

The reason we are so interested 
in all these developments is that the 
bakery department is a profitable de- 
partment. We know from our own 
experience that the sales per square 
foot per week run somewhat over 
$7, which is about 100% higher 
than any other department in the 
store. We know, too, that because of 
rapid turnover, bread is a _ very 
profitable item. We understand sta- 
tistics prove there are about 300 
turnovers per year. This is the reason 
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CRISP ROLLS —In Trenton, N.J., 
Leo Rossi’s Bakery, after experi- 
menting with several types of trans- 
parent packaging to keep hard crust 
rolls fresh, took the problem of pre- 
serving the crisp crust of Italian rolls 
to the Lassiter Corp., New York and 
Charlotte, N.C. After tests by the 
Sylvania division of American Vis- 
cose Corp., and the American Stores 
Co. laboratory, a roll package of non- 
moisture proof cellophane was de- 
veloped. Known as type P-1, the 
non-moisture proof cellophane allows 
moisture within the package to es- 
cape, yet provides adequate protec- 
tion for the product, complete visi- 
bility, and the opportunity for print- 
ing attractive point-of-sale informa- 
tion on the package. Now in use, the 
new package, according to Leo Rossi, 
has more than doubled sales of his 
bakery’s Italian rolls. He states that 
the added cost of the cellophane 
packaging has been “more than cov- 
ered” by the sales increase. The 
package was designed and printed 
in blue-and-white by the Lassiter 
Corp. 





we want to keep bakery department 
sales up and increase them. 

Possibly the biggest favors the 
bakeries could do for the independent 
operator are: first, to teach him to 
run his bakery department as he does 
the other departments in his store; 
second, not to force services on him 
which he does not require; third, to 
give him bakery products at prices 
so he can be competitive; and fourth, 
to let him know more about operat- 
ing the distribution phase of your 
business. This cannot help but add 
up to more sales and more profit for 
both. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKED SENATOR’S CAKE 

FALL RIVER, MASS.—The five- 
tier wedding cake made for the re- 
cent marriage of Sen. John F. Ken- 
nedy of Massachusetts was the work 
of Plourde’s Pastry Shop, Fall River, 
Mass. The wedding which took place 
at Newport, R.I., was one of the social 
highlights of the season. 








Sales Sense 


Don’t talk price . . . sell quality! 


$$3$$$ 
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One sales promotion which doesn’t cost a lot of money is 
a balloon day. This could be billed as a once-a-year event 
in your advertising. A card advertising your special sale 
can be attached to any number of balloons—200, 500 or 
1,000—and released in your community. The card might 
contain a free gift offer and instructions that it must be 
presented at your store. A prize for the balloon traveling 
the longest distance might be offered. Balloons are always 
spectacular—the kids love them. It’s an inexpensive atten- 
tion-getter and it should be news-worthy enough for your 
local newspaper to send out a photographer to get a 
picture of the balloon release or the awarding of a prize 
to the person bringing in a balloon from the farthest 
distance. 


“In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin” 
has been an advertising slogan used by a newspaper for 
many years. It is true not only in Philadelphia but in 
every community that most people read at least some 
portion of the local paper. Readers prefer to have adver- 
tising in their newspapers; they expect it, look for it, and 
desire it. Retailers should never be too busy to prepare 
advertising copy for the local newspaper because imme- 
diate and future sales may be lost. When your local ad 
salesman calls, think twice before saying no. Admittedly, 
ads which are specific, timely, brief, truthful and direct, 
take some time to compose but they pay off in extra divi- 
dends. Placing the right ad in the local paper is some- 
thing more than support for the publisher. It is a means 
of building profits as well as your own home town. 


What may become a trend was emphasized lately by the 
merchandising committee of a large organization for re- 
tailers across the country. This committee pointed out 
that large streamers, window and over-the-wire banners 
are not, and can not be used in many stores. Instead, the 
development of more acceptable display pieces, including 
small “selling” cards or price cards for the actual product 
displays, was suggested. This committee also advised 
against running two sales campaigns at the same time, 
thus competing with one another and nullifying the effec- 
tiveness of each. 


One recent survey in which inspectors posed as prospective 
buyers exposed startling results which indicate that many so- 
called salesmen are not even order-takers. This particular survey 
revealed that six out of 10 salesmen failed to ask for the order. 
Three out of every 10 did not even bother to ask the customer 
if he is interested in buying. A surprising 57% gave no demon- 
stration and 38% knew little about the product. Do you have 
anyone on your payroll who fails to ask for the order? Do your 
employees always know if the customer is interested in buying? 
Can they demonstrate how to use the products properly? How 
well do your employees know your products? 


The local banker can be your most helpful and trusted 
business friend. In a sense, he can be regarded as a busi- 
ness partner. On loan and credit problems he is the best 
source of advice and counsel. Regard your banking prob- 
lems as highly as you do selling. Visit your banker often, 
not only for the information he can give you but also to 
tell him of new developments in your business. This may 
include old and new customers, new equipment, employees, 
etc. When repaying loans remember it is important to be 
prompt. Then, when you need to borrow money in a 
hurry, your banker will know you have a good record for 
prompt payment of obligations, and won’t hesitate to 
lend you money. 


Five qualifications a salesman must possess are pointed out by 
John C. Shaw, general supervisor of sales training of the Inter- 
national Harvester Co., Chicago. They are: (1) A salesman 
must have the right attitude towards his job. (2) A salesman 
must know all about his product and of the product of his com- 
petitor. (3) A salesman must analyze himself to determine if 
he has the “right” work habits. (4) A salesman’s skills must be 
constantly developed. (5) A salesman must have the ability to 
create a friendly relationship with the customer. 


Too many retail merchants miss sales because they fail 
to take advantage of the advertising and promotion which 
manufacturers put behind their merchandise. Through 
many dollars worth of pre-selling, the manufacturers 
soften up buyer resistance, and the merchant is then 
supposed to clinch the sale. That’s why it is important 
that dealers handling advertised merchandise follow 
through on the advertising message. Timely displays of 
featured items, timely advertising, reproduction of manu- 
facturers’ ads, tips in selling—all of these things refresh 
the buyer’s mind on the advertising and promotion he has 
seen or heard, and the prospect is that much easier to 
sell. Merchants are advised constantly to cooperate in 
these promotional efforts, but those who really follow 
through are the more successful retailers. 
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HOT CROSS BUN PROMOTION—Bakers are receiving Fleischmann’s 


colorful Hot Cross Bun window streamers—available this year in six different 
designs. (Bakers who wish to print similar streamers in quantity with brand 
name and price will be supplied artwork free.) Three streamers have an early 
spring flower motif; and three have a frolicking bunny as the center of 
attraction. The above illustration indicates some of the many ways in which 
these sales-stimulating pieces can be used to good advantage. As back-bar 
strips behind the counter and as complementing posters. Standard Brands, 
Inc., also has formulas for the make-up and bake-up of a variety of Hot Cross 
Buns, including Jelly Hot Cross Buns, White Cross Buns, Almond Paste Hot 
Cross Buns and Almond Cherry Sugar Buns. 1954 Lent advertising and sales 


promotion make this a big (47 days) 


sales opportunity, Fleischmann says. 





Freihofer’s TV 
Program Has Novel 
Appeal to Children 


The Charles Freihofer Baking Co., 
of Troy, Schenectady and Albany, 
N.Y., has renewed its contract with 
WRGB, Schenectady, one of the or- 
iginal television stations operated by 
the General Electric Co. The Frei- 
hofer company believes that television 
offers unlimited merchandising and 


promotional opportunities for the 
baking industry, and its 30,000 
bakeries. 


It sponsors a novel televised pro- 
gram, “Bread-Time Stories,” telecast 
five times weekly, Monday through 
Friday. The program is built around 
the adventures of a rabbit named 
“Freddie Freihofer,” and his friends, 
“Squeaky Mouse,” “Mr. Horse,” “Mr. 
Bear,” “Loinus Pig,” “Mr. Turtle,” 
“Thomas Catsup Cat” and others. 
Freddie gets into many adventures 
that leave him in a quandary at the 
end of the daily story, thus creating 
suspense for the following program. 


The novelty of the program lies in 
the animated cartooning of these 
escapades by Ralph Kanna, master of 
ceremonies, who is also an artist. Mr. 
Kanna is a partner in the Goldman, 
Walter & Kanna Advertising Agency, 
as well as an announcer and director 
for radio studio WOKO. 


Children Play Big Part 

Children play an important role in 
the Freihofer commercials. When the 
bakery products are displayed, each 
child present is given a special for the 
day, cookies, cup cakes, etc. The 
youngsters eat the specials while 
being televised. 

Each program features some 25 
children, ages 3-14, in the television 
studio. Requests for appearance on 
the program have been so heavy that 
special programs have had to be writ- 
ten to accommodate 100 children on 
the set. The series is written, drawn 
and directed by Ralph Kanna, and its 
theme is carried through into news- 
paper advertising. Each week sees 
newspaper spreads depicting the 


“Freddie Freihofer” Daily Specials, 
while “Mrs. Crow” announces: 
“Watch Freddie Freihofer Monday 
through Friday over WRGB 5 to ‘5:30 
p.m., and clip this list and post for 
ordering convenience.” 

The commercials and ads have been 
so successful that adults as well as 
youngsters have become ready cus- 
tomers for the Freihofer route man. 
These salesmen report that their mer- 
chandise has moved much faster and 
many more customers are added daily 
since the television programs were 
inaugurated three years ago. 

Freihofer products are delivered 
house-to-house by the colorful horse 
and cart that has featured the name 
of Freihofer for many years. The 
Freihofer wagon serves as an impor- 
tant part of the television setting. 
Each day, the master of ceremonies 
steps from the cart amidst the clamor 
of the children—‘Here Comes the 
Freihofer Man.” Ralph Kanna then 
opens a panel in the side of the wagon 
and starts drawing the cartoons as 
he narrates the adventures of Fred 
Freihofer. 

Each week a cake inscribed with 
the winner’s name is given for the 
best drawing of Freddie Freihofer. A 
total of 3,500 sketches has been 
submitted. Bakers’ hats are also given 
to each child. In local surveys, the 
programs have rated above “Howdy 
Doody” in percentage of listeners. 





RADIO SPURS SALES 

Radio time is sparking sales and 
store traffic at Digre’s Bakery, 127 
E. Colorado Ave., Colorado Springs, 
Colo., according to John Digre, the 
owner. Mr. Digre is currently using 
20 spot announcements a month, on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays and 
Saturdays, and credits this advertis- 
ing with upping sales volume at the 
bakery. Each announcement adver- 
tises “specials,” along with mention 
of special cakes for weddings, anni- 
versaries and other occasions. Mr. 
Digre moved 15 dozen apple sauce 
doughnuts in one hour, following one 
“special” announcement. 
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Four AIB Students 
Win Scholarships 


CHICAGO—Four students have be- 
gun studies at the American Institute 
of Baking under scholarship grants 
totaling $3,000, awarded by four com- 
panies. The students began a 20-week 
class in baking science and technology 
Feb. 1. 

One of the students, Donald Colson, 
Suring, Wis., recently was graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin 
with a bachelor of science degree in 
food technology. 

Mr. Colson is married and the 
father of two children. He was vice 
president of the university's Food 
Technology Club, and during last 
summer was with the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. Mr. Colson is spon- 
sored by a scholarship grant from the 
Ekco Foundation. 

Another student, Charles W. Bush- 
nell, won the C. A. Swanson & Sons 
scholarship. At the age of eight he 
began delivering bakery goods on a 
bicycle. His mother 
home and sold retail from there and 
by telephone. He has worked in sev- 
eral retail bakeries, including one 
which he owned jointly with other 
members of his family. 

A Joe Lowe Foundation Scholarship 
went to Ivan J. DeWalt, of Marion, 
Ind. Although only 18 years old, Mr. 
DeWalt is an oven veteran of 11 
years. From cooking and baking at 
home, he went into a job as baker’s 
helper with the Dixie Cream Donut 
Shop in Marion. In three years of 
working after school and summers, 
he has acquired experience in many 
phases of retail baking, from mainte- 
nance to selling. 

Desire for a broader knowledge of 
baking chemistry also motivated Don 
MacArthur, the fourth scholarship 
winner, to contact the Institute. Mr. 
MacArthur, who lives in Flushing, 
Mich., was attending Western Michi- 
gan College when his education was 
interrupted by military service. After 
three years in the Navy, he went to 
work for a retail bakery in Flushing. 
Before he left, he was in charge of 
the six-man production department. 
later he was manager of a large retail 
bakery in Baltimore, Md. Mr. Mac- 
Arthur will study under a scholarship 
grant from Standard Brands, Inc. 
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Better Breakfasts 
Get Godfrey Plug 


MINNEAPOLIS — Arthur Godfrey 
will tell millions of Americans about 
eating “Better Breakfasts” with 
bread on his morning radio and tele- 
vision show Feb. 4. 

The bakery division of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. is contributing the entire 
cost of the show, “Arthur Godfrey 
and His Friends,” in support of the 
baking industry’s second annual co- 
operative Better Breakfast Cam- 
paign. 

The show will be simulcast over 
some 200 radio and 64 television 
stations on the CBS network. God- 
frey will plug all baked goods and 
actually toast a slice of bread for tele- 
vision viewers. 

“Because we have so much at stake 
as a major producer of bakery flour,” 
stated George Pillsbury, vice presi- 
dent and head of the bakery division, 
“we are backing the American 
Bakers Assn.’s efforts with our con- 
tribution of the Godfrey show.” 
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“LOVELIGHT CAKE”—Another in the series of nationally-advertised cakes 
suitable for baking industry tie-in promotion developed by General Mills, Inc., 
has been released: The “Lovelight chiffon layer cake.” The cake is being adver- 
tised in topflight consumer magazines, and General Mills has prepared a kit 
with advertising reprints, window streamers, baker’s formulas and merchan- 
dising suggestions for bakers’ promotional use. 





Sage’s Bakery Finds 





Valentine Promotion Spurs 
Sales of Special Cakes 


Sage’s Bakery, San Bernardino, 
Cal., one of the largest on the Pa- 
cific Coast, last year started a cam- 
paign to make patrons “cake-consci- 
ous” by staging a year-round adver- 
tising promotion of special-day pas- 
tries. Beginning with New Year’s 
Day, the firm selected the outstand- 
ing holidays of the year and built the 
advertising campaign around these 
days. The campaign featuring Valen- 
tine’s Day was particularly success- 
ful. 

On Feb. 11, three days before the 
holiday, the bakery carried large ad- 
vertisements in all the local news- 
papers, listing five of their special 
Valentine cakes, illustrated and fully 
described, together with the price of 
each. The heading read: “It’s Easy 
to Say, Be My Valentine, with a 
Sage’s Fresh-As-A-Daisy Cake. Give 
your Valentine a Beautiful Heart- 
shaped Cake or Choose From Any 
Decorated Cake Made to Your Order 
and You Will be Queen of the Day.” 

Then followed a photograph of five 
different, elaborately decorated 
cakes, described in detail, and priced 
from 59¢ to $2.50. The first was a 
large-sized, 14 oz. layer cake, covered 
with a fluffy pink boiled icing, 
crowned with a bright red cupid and 
bow. Next came the sweetheart cake, 
a two-layer, heart-shaped white cake, 
with a delicate pink icing, and decor- 
ated with an attractive red cupid 
and bow, and banded with a “Be My 
Valentine” band. The price was 98¢. 

The heart-shaped cake consisted of 
a single layer, and had a fluffy white 
icing decorated with roses and 
hearts. For the personal touch, this 
cake was available in any style, color 
or name, but the order had to be 
placed 48 hours in advance. The price 
was $1.75. 

The fourth cake was a two-layer 
Valentine, with white icing decorated 
with red roses and hearts and love 
birds. Personal greetings and names 


could be ordered for the icing. The 
price was $2.50. The fifth cake, three- 
layer, was a round white cake, iced 
in white, and decorated with roses, 
hearts, and love birds, with names or 
Valentine wishes added, as desired. 
Larger sizes of all cakes illustrated 
could be ordered on request. 

As a result of the advertisements 
placed in the local newspapers where 
Sage’s Markets are operated, the sale 
of Valentine cakes reached a new 
high, and the management expects to 
repeat this promotion for Valentine’s 
Day, 1954. 
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Four Reasons 


A full-page blue and red color ad- 
vertisement in the Peoria (Ill.) Jour- 
nal was used to tell potential cus- 
tomers of four new good reasons for 
buying Tender-Tex bread made by 
the Purity Baking Co. there. 

The four reasons, printed in large 
blue letters, were given as “finer 
grain, fresher, more body and firmer 
slices.” 

The company recently completed 
installation of new  bread-making 
equipment in its plant at 105 S. 
Sheridan Road, according to Clyde 
Mearkle, manager of the Peoria 
branch. 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
PRODUCTION MEN MEET 


DU QUOIN, ILL.— The Southern 
Illinois Production Club met Jan. 27 
in DuQuoin, Ill, and enjoyed a 
chicken and dumpling dinner. Russell 
Caraker, Bunny Bread Co., Anna, 
Ill., was chairman of the meeting. 

The program consisted of a presen- 
tation of the new Merck & Co., Inc., 
“Cavalcade of Enrichment,” and a 
discussion on Illinois food laws, led 
by M. B. McClelland, secretary. 


February, 1954 


Program Outlined 
for Bakers Forum 


LOS ANGELES—tThe sixth annual 
Bakers Forum will come to a climax 
on the evening of April 7 at the Am- 
bassador Hotel here with the ban- 
quet at which gold cup awards wil] 
be made by a Hollywood celebrity. 
The banquet will be preceded by aft- 
ernoon and evening sessions April 6 
and the afternoon meeting April 7. 

In addition to the items judged the 
best by the panel of experts in the 
usual classifications, awards will be 
given for outstanding products, re- 
gardless of whether they are cham- 
pions in their classifications or wheth- 
er they are within the classifications, 

Classifications for bakery goods in- 
clude cakes, novelty cakes, layer 
cakes, sweet doughs, pies, cookies, 
doughnuts, white bread and variety 
bread. Entries will be displayed dur- 
ing the forum meetings and will be 
judged by a panel of nine home econo- 
mists. 

The program, as announced by the 
general chairman, Jack McCarthy, 
Sugar Products Co., will place the 
emphasis of the two-day meeting on 
salesmanship and the relation of va- 
rious operating problems to merchan- 
dising. Each session will close with 
a panel discussion in which experts 
will answer and discuss any questions 
put to them. 

Committee chairmen for the for- 
um, as announced by Mr. McCarthy, 
include: Session chairman, Art Dan- 
zinger, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Gordon 
Berlin, M. E. Bear & Co., and Ray 
Ziegler, Westco Products Co.; ban- 
quet, Art Pion, Swift & Co.; gold cup 
competition, Joe Hayden, Ecko Prod- 
ucts Co.; registration, Robert Brain- 
erd, Moorhead & Co., and Clarence 
Bradley, Bakers & Confectioners 
Supply of California; arrangements, 
Wayne Dye, C. & H Sugar Refining 
Co.; finances, Robert Shipp, Sugar 
Products Co.; publicity, Phil Seitz, 
Baker’s Weekly, and Gordon Mer- 
chant, Merck & Co., Inc. 





CELEBRATE NATIONAL CHERRY WEEK WITH 


AMERICAN 
TRADITION 





SALES PUSH—National Cherry 
Week Feb. 15-22 will again get the 
support of the Fleischmann division, 
Standard Brands, Inc., in cooperation 
with the National Red Cherry Insti- 
tute, in helping bakers boost cherry 
pie sales. Colorful point-of-sale mate- 
rial (four-color posters and red and 
white streamers illustrated here) are 
being distributed by Fleischmann rep- 
resentatives. Also available upon re- 
quest are the company’s pie-filling 
formulas seven and eight. 
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MOTHER’S DAY—Shown above is 
the 1954 official poster for Mother’s 
Day, May 9. Through special cakes 
and other baked foods, using display 
material available from the national 
committee for the observance of 
Mother’s Day, 393 Seventh Ave., New 
York City 1, the baking industry can 
affiliate itself with this important 
day. In addition to the sentiment be- 
hind the day, more than $360,000,000 
is expected to be spent on Mother’s 
Day gifts this year. 
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Display Material 
Offered by ARBA 


The package unit available to As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America 
members for their early 1954 win- 
dow and store displays combines ma- 
terial useful for Valetine’s Day as 
well as patriotic holidays. The pack- 
age contains two plateau pedestals 
and four square pedestals with a 
change in corrugated display paper 
to convert the plateaus from Valen- 
tine’s Day to patriotic displays. An 
“exclusive” for ARBA members is 
the set of four facilette streamers, 
two of which feature Valentine cakes 
and specialties, one for Lincoln’s 
birthday and the other for Wash- 
ington’s birthday. 

In addition, the package includes 
22 ft. of Valentine design valance 
border, 10 yd. of white satin ribbon 
and 12 die-cut red hearts, together 
with cupids and additional die-cut 
hearts for unusual displays. 

Besides the package unit, other 
featured material is available in- 
cluding four cardboard posters with 
easels, original Jane Seiferth cre- 
ations, which support the facilette 
streamers and are processed in red 
and blue on white. 

Complete information regarding 
this attractive display material which 
makes it possible for ARBA members 
to create outstanding window dis- 
plays to help their sales volume for 
special occasions and seasonal holi- 
days may be obtained from Associ- 
ated Retail Bakers of America, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13. 
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DIET BREAD INTRODUCED 

“Vita-High” is the low calorie white 
loaf which has been introduced on 
the West Coast by Langendorf United 
Bakeries, Inc. Each slice contains 48 
calories. Bread is baked without fats 
or shortening, with 53% more protein 
and three times the vitamins. “Helps 
you to stay at the peak of vitality 
While dieting. It’s easy to keep your 
figure young with the new Langen- 
dorf Vita-High protein white diet 
bread,” states the sales text appeal. 
Sales appeal is slanted towards diet- 
conscious women. 
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A Column of Comment 


Misleading Claims 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


BY WAYNE G. MARTIN, Jr. 


dangerous both to the individual baker and to the industry. Even though 


& LAIMS that give a false impression of the caloric contents of bread are 


such claims are only implied comparisons with other breads, they can 
lead to mistrust by consumers, which can have a far-reaching and adverse 
effect upon commercial baking. Such practices are frowned upon by the 


American Institute of Baking. 


Bread is a basic food possessing great nutritive value. When these facts 
are distorted, the story of bread loses much of its force, and its selling value 
is weakened. This is particularly regrettable, since bread does contain many 
sound nutritive values which provide an excellent merchandising story in 


themselves. 


According to some authorities, the caloric content of bread varies little, 
except between regular bread and those specialty loaves which have been 


unable to establish a good volume of 
sales. It is true that many calories 
can be eliminated from bread by re- 
moving fats, sugars and other in- 
gredients, but the resulting loaf would 
be unpalatable, and the consumption 
of bread so treated would fall off 
drastically. 


Valuable Assistance 


We know a couple who are engaged 
in a retail business. They have made 
an outstanding success of it, but for 
very sound reasons they decided to 
enter another type of business. Natur- 
ally they gave every possible thought 
as to what kind of business they 
should operate, and tried to base their 
decision on sound reasons. 

They naturally considered many 
types of businesses about which they 
knew little or nothing. We asked 
them what form their study took, and 
their answer was that they examined 
carefully a number of issues of busi- 
ness papers directed toward various 
fields, and their decision was based 





largely upon the information they 
obtained from these sources. 

These magazines can be equally 
helpful to owners of retail businesses 
who are not contemplating making a 
change. For instance, a constant 
study of the trade press will bring 
to light many ideas that may be in- 
corporated in a well established busi- 
ness. This applies to both merchan- 
dising and production problems. The 
cost is very little, but the benefit may 
be quite large. 


Readable at 10 Ft. 


To get the best possible value from 
bread, cake and other baked food 
labels, they should, first of all, be 
readable at 10 ft., according to a 
recommendation recently given to the 
Label Manufacturers National Assn. 
Furthermore, the lettering should be 
simple, clear and colorful. 

According to Harold Jaeger, vice 
president of Geyer Advertising, Inc., 





Methods That Sell to Women ... 


Aggressive Action 


at Point-of-Sale 


Rings Cash Register 


@ By Dorothy Glenn 


[Es take the positive approach. 
Sure, there are many negatives 
—and in every industry, wheth- 

er it be canned goods versus frozen, 

or double-breasted suits versus sin- 
gle-breasted. But for every negative 
there’s a positive. 

Mrs. Consumer is an intuitive char- 
acter, that we all know, whether 
through personal experience at home, 
or experience in business. The more 
we dwell on the negative, the less 
convinced Mrs. Buyer becomes about 
the goods you have to sell. 

What are the positives? You can 
name as Many as we, but here are a 
few to stimulate your thinking. 
Baked goods have taste appeal. 
Baked goods are essential to every 
meal. Baked goods have appetite- 
tempting appearance and aroma. 





Baked goods are an essential item 
in every diet. Baked goods save time 
and effort, because they’re ready to 
serve. Baked goods have a tradition 
centuries old, and have always been 
considered major foods. 

Mrs. Consumer agrees with you on 
every point. It’s a part of her heri- 
tage to use many baked goods. Do 
remember that the food dollar will 
go only so far; and that the human 
stomach can hold only so much. So, 
take the positive, and don’t let your 
competitors (other foods) out-talk 
you, out-advertise you, out-promote 
you, out-merchandise you. 

Much is being done by your asso- 
ciation, by allied trades and by some 
individual bakers to stimulate the 
sale of baked goods. There are huge 


(Continued on page 60) 





New York, the food manufacturer, as 
well as his products, should be sold 
on the label. Illustrations, particu- 
larly in respect to color and back- 
ground, should be made to fit the 
product. They also should be appeal- 
ing, but not involved. 

Labels should be revised at certain 
intervals in order to maintain in- 
terest in them. They likewise should 
be merchandised to distributors and 
consumers. Good labels have a high 
sales appeal, of which retail grocers 
and other dealers should take every 
possible advantage. Too little study 
is frequently given to labels, although 
the exact opposite should be true, as 
they exert a powerful selling force 
that must not be overlooked. 


Trademarks 


Many packaging authorities believe 
that the use of a trademark or trade 
name is one of the most important 
phases of package designing. These 
two factors, it is said, are the most 
important sales elements in packag- 
ing. As an example, many food pack- 
ages, including those in the baking 
industry, over-emphasize appetite ap- 
peal while failing to stress trade- 
marks. 

Obviously, appetite appeal in the 
product itself detracts much from the 
sales value of the package if the 
same appeal is made in it. That is 
where strong emphasis on the trade- 
mark or the brand design becomes 
especially valuable. Naturally the 
trademark is by no means the only 
sales factor in the container, as shop- 
pers usually want to know something 
about the product itself, and this in- 
formation can frequently be given on 
the package. 

As some authorities in the packag- 
ing field have concluded, over-em- 
phasis on pictures of the product re- 
duces competition between them to 
an art test, rather than one of un- 
usual design or trademark. On the 
contrary, these products should com- 
pete among themselves, rather than 
in the art field. Packages must be 
practical, designed to sell the product 
involved in the packaging, provide 
protection, and in general aid both 
the merchandising and production de- 
partments of bakeries. 


Displays 


For years wholesale bakers and 
other food manufacturers have been 
prone to supply their retail grocery 
outlets with window banners, stream- 
ers and various other types of pen- 
nants. Now they have been urged to 
stop this practice by the merchandis- 
ing committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers. 


In place of this type of point-of-sale 
material the committee has recom- 
mended the use of more attention- 
getting display material that will 
have a more favorable effect on im- 
pulse buying. Small price cards have 
also been requested for actual prod- 
uct displays. 

Furthermore, it is believed that 

(Continued on page 60) 
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MICHIGAN CONFERENCE—Frank Wassman, cake decorator for Awrey 
Bakeries of Detroit, demonstrates new air gun techniques at the second annual 
Michigan Baker's Educational Conference, East Lansing. Interested onlookers 
include conference committee members (right to left), Robert Awrey, Awrey 
Bakeries, Carrol Cole, Cole’s Bakery, Muskegon, and Bern Godde, Godde’s 
Pastry Shoppe, Battle Creek. Over 250 Michigan bakers attended the con- 
ference which was held at Michigan State College Jan. 12-13. (Center) Hugh 


Michigan Bakers Educational 
Conference Grows in Second Year 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—Alliga- 
tors in the university buildings of 
Michigan State College are not an 
ordinary sight—so the second annual 
Michigan Bakers Educational Con- 
ference attracted considerable atten- 
tion with its displays of alligators, 


bunnies and teddy bears—all baked 
foods. 
The novel shared the publicity 


spotlight with the standard baking 
industry products as over 200 bakers 
and allied tradesmen of the Detroit 
and Lansing areas helped to make 
the new type of educational meeting 
a success. 

The conference was sponsored by 
the Detroit Retail Bakers Assn., the 
Associated Bakers of Eastern Michi- 
gan, the Associated Bakers of West- 
ern Michigan and the Michigan Bak- 
ers Assn. The Michigan Bakers Allied 
Trades Assn. cooperated in the de- 
tails of the gathering. 

Exhibits of decorated baked goods 
flooded the lobby, featured by such 
items as a 5-tiered cake topped by a 
white football and with cascades of 
white flowers and bows down the 
sides (a creation of August DeFrenza 
of Chicago); a replica of a country- 
side scene, with a locomotive chug- 
ging down the tracks; flower - be- 
decked cakes and petits fours; color- 
ful cookies; luscious sweet-rolls; cake 
animals—bunnies and teddy bears 
turned out by skilled craftsmen. 
Everywhere was bright color in all 
shapes. 

The alligators were made basically 
of egg dough, with jelly in the wide- 
open red mouths and with rows of 
teeth made of icing. They are a 
specialty of Godde’s Pastry Shoppes, 


Battle Creek. 
Just inside the door of the ball- 
room at Kellogg Center for Con- 


tinuing Education were several long 
tables where artists demonstrated 
their skill in cake decorating. At one 
table were girls from the Sanders 
Bakery in Detroit painting a por- 
trait of Hugh “Duffy” Daugherty, the 
new Michigan State head football 
coach, on a cake which resembled a 
green and white football field—the 
Michigan State colors. The girls were 
Lorraine Hunter and Margaret Shep- 
herd. 

Frank Wassman, Awrey Bakeries, 
Detroit, demonstrated new decorat- 
ing techniques with the air brush; 
James Jacobs, Godde’s, Battle Creek, 
showed how the alligators and other 


best sellers are made; Dale Cummins, 
of Allman & Cummins, Battle Creek, 
did likewise with his leading items; 
Jack Ditmar, Pollyanna Bakeries, 
Grand Rapids, showed “How We Dec- 
orate Cakes in Western Michigan”; 
and Eddie Maeder, of Sanders, did 
special marzipan work. 

Keith Odle, conference coordinator 
for the Continuing Education Service 
said he was particularly pleased with 
the great success of the 1954 con- 
ference. He explained in lay-language 
that the over-all reasons for these 
200 or more Michigan bakers congre- 
gating at the college was to promote 
general improvement of the whole in- 
dustry and to assist each individual 
in gaining educational benefits that 
will help him in his particular busi- 
ness. 

“And perhaps,” he added, “even 
more important than the individual 
gains is the step forward that they 
have made in the long-term objec- 
tives of all bakers—that of attracting 
well educated and young employees 
to the field and providing educational 
facilities for that purpose at Michi- 
gan State College.” 


College Baking Course Hinted 


At the banquet the evening of Jan. 
12 the bakers unanimously approved 
a plan whereby the college would set 
up classes for the baking industry. 
The members of the industry and its 
allied trades passed a resolution for- 
mally requesting a college baking 
curriculum. Dr. Edward Brand, direc- 
tor of the Curriculum in Food Dis- 
tribution, which is part of the col- 
lege’s School of Business and Public 
Service, outlined a baking curricu- 
lum parallel to the current food dis- 
tribution program. 

A committee of representatives 
from the industry and the school 
plan to develop a program that will 
fit into the framework of a degree 
in business administration. 

Members of various bakers’ organ- 
izations have discussed the idea with 
the Continuing Education Service and 
with planning groups around the 
state ever since the first Bakers Edu- 
cational Conference was held at Kel- 
logg Center in January of 1953. The 
course would be designed for bakers, 
bakery executives, and sales person- 
nel. Thus far, only two other colleges 
in the U.S. have founded such 
courses. The American Institute of 
Baking has offered to go along with 


(Duffy) Dougherty, football coach at Michigan State College, is all smiles as 
he is presented with a beautiful cake. Making the presentation on behalf of 
the bakers of Michigan is John B. Ellis of Lansing. The picture of Mr. Dufty 
which appears on the frosting was hand-painted with vegetable coloring by 
Lorraine Hunter of Fred Sanders, Detroit. (Right) Admiring one of many 
beautiful displays are (left to right), Tom Korn, president of the Michigan 
Bakers Assn., Art Hurand, conference chairman, and Mrs. Art Hunter. 


the plans, giving full support and 
suggesting that it fit its educational 
schedule into that of the college. 

Sales, product quality, taxes, and 
many other problems common to the 
baking industry also were tossed 
around for discussion and considera- 
tion during the conference. The Mich- 
igan Bakers Allied Trades Assn. par- 
ticipated to offer ways and means of 
giving more assistance and services 
to bakers. Ralph Tieche, president of 
the group took an active part 
throughout the 2-day session. 

Resource people contributing to the 
conference were experts right out of 
the industry and specialists from the 
College. B. E. Godde, Godde’s Pastry 
Shoppes, past president of the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America, 
presided at one session. George Zeig- 
ler, Dutch Mill, Lansing, and Nafe 
Katter, Model Bakery, Saginaw, led 
discussions in a workshop on “Re- 
tailers’ Problems.” A workshop led 
by Tom Korn, Aikman Bread Co., 
Port Huron, president of the Michi- 
gan Bakers Assn., was on “the Sales 
Conference’; and a “Common Prob- 
lems” meeting was led by Bob Son- 
neveldt, Buttercup Bakery, Grand 
Rapids and Ken Phelps, Sanders, De- 
troit. They discussed the place in 
bakeries of related products such as 
bakery-manufactured candy and ice 
cream, and sandwiches and lunches 
and coffee for consumption on the 
premises. Of course, there were some 
who believed that baked foods should 
be the primary, or even the only, line 
in a bakery. 

Al Waugh, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., Detroit, was chairman of 
an allied trades session on “General 
Membership.” 

Dr. Charles Irvin, of the depart- 
ments of speech and communications 
skills, Michigan State College, ad- 
dressed the luncheon meeting Jan. 12 
on “The Littlest Salesman.” 

A special conference treat was an 
“Early Birds Breakfast” on Jan. 13 
at which a “football field” cake was 
presented to coach Daugherty. The 
breakfast was sponsored by the 
Michigan Bakers Allied Trades Assn. 

At the big general session the 
morning of Jan. 13, Clarence Lock, 
of the Michigan Department of Reve- 
nue, talked on “The Michigan Busi- 
ness Receipts Tax.” Dr. Pauline Paul, 
of the home economics department 
at Michigan State, and Dr. William 
Bradley, director of research, Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, Chicago, de- 
livered addresses on “An Appraisal of 
Quality in Baked Goods.” Carrol Cole, 
of Cole’s Bakery, Muskegon, presided. 

Arthur Hurand, Buttercup Bak- 
eries, Flint, was conference chairman. 


Robert Awrey, Awrey Bakeries, De- 
troit, was in charge of the cake dec- 
orating demonstrations. 

Mr. Odle summed things up by 
saying, “You can see that there's 
a great deal for bakers to discuss 
and many problems for them to solve 
at these meetings. They're exchang- 
ing experiences and ideas and re- 
ceiving advice from others who have 
know-how in coping with problems, 
And we like to think that the col- 
lege has a lot to offer in related 
areas such as production, quality, 
selling methods, and other knowledge 
that is directly applicable to the bak- 
ing industry. You probably know that 
one of the big purposes of the college 
is to serve all of the people of the 
state—and the bakers are an im- 
portant part of that picture. 

“You might be interested to know,” 
he concluded, “that the bakers al- 
ready are on the Continuing Educa- 
tion Conference schedule for 1955.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. LOUIS PRODUCTION 
MEN AWARD SCHOLARSHIP 


ST. LOUIS—Jasper Rossetto, Bru- 
no Bakery, Collinsville, Ill., received 
the scholarship award to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking at the re- 
cent meeting of the Greater St. Louis 
Bakery Production Club at the Con- 
gress Hotel, St. Louis. The scholar- 
ship award of $600 was presented by 
Harold M. Freund, plant manager, 
Walter Freund Bread Co., and chair- 
man of the club’s scholarship commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Rossetto, who is 38 years old, 
is the first winner of this award 
which will be made annually to a 
bakery employee to stimulate scien- 
tific education in the baking indus- 
try in the St. Louis area. He will 
begin his 20-weeks’ course Aug. 1. 

In other meeting highlights, Gus 
Risse, the Kroger Co., first vice presi- 
dent of the club, led a discussion on 
the decrease in the consumption of 
wheat products. 

Bill Nenninger, Bettendorf Mar- 
kets, was chairman of a panel which 
discussed the shorter work week. 
Panel members were Paul Harting, 
Ellerbrock’s Fine Bakeries; Gus 
Shadwick, Vernon’s Cafeteria; Bill 
Siebold, Siebold’s Bakery, Granite 
City; George Eipper, Eipper’s Bak- 
ery, and Bill. Wyskocil, Rapp’s Mar- 
kets. 

Plans were made for a discussion 
at a future meeting on “The Use of 
Prepared Mixes in Bakeries Today.” 
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Claude R. Murray 


RAISIN REPRESENTATIVE — The 
appointment of Claude R. Murray as 
western representative, bakery serv- 
ice department of the California 
Raisin Advisory Board has been an- 
nounced by Norman J. Katen, board 
manager. The appointment became 
effective the first of the year. Mr. 
Murray, associated with the baking 
industry for over 25 years, has served 
in all phases of the industry. He was 
bakery superintendent in Continental 
Baking Co.’s Wichita, Kansas plant 
and was chosen to open Continental’s 
Shreveport bakery. He served as the 
bakery service representative for the 
Stein-Hall Co. in their 8-state mid- 
western territory. Following this he 
opened his own wholesale and retail 
bakery. He was most recently with 
the Van de Kamp Bakeries in Los 
Angeles, and has specialized in the 
production and sale of specialty 
bread and rolls. Married with four 
sons, his home is in Long Beach. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Carolina Outing 


PINEHURST, N.C.—Last minute 
details are being arranged for the 
annual outing of the Bakers Associ- 
ation of the Carolinas at Pinehurst, 
N.C., Feb. 6-7. 

Reservations for the third annual 
golf “stag” are still being accepted, 
states Louise Skillman, secretary of 
the group. 


DEATHS 


Morris Levy, 61, owner of the New 
Model Cake Co., Philadelphia, died 
recently in the University of Penn- 
sylvania Hospital. Mr. Levy had been 
in the baking business there for more 
than 40 years and formerly operated 
the old New Model Baking Co. He 
was a member of the Hebrew Master 
Bakers Assn. and was active in the 
work of the Girls’ Orphan Home of 
Jerusalem. Surviving are his widow, 
a daughter and three sons. 

















Harold J. Stroehmann, 53, chair- 
man of the board, Stroehmann Bros. 
Co., Williamsport, Pa., died Jan. 24 
after several weeks’ illness. Mr. 
Stroehmann founded the bakery with 
his brother in 1924; expanding it un- 
til the firm now has branch plants 
mM several cities in the state. He 
was prominent in baking industry af- 
fairs in Pennsylvania and nationally. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Nutrition Expert 
Addresses Staff of 


Baking Institute 


CHICAGO—Twelve years after the 
bread and flour enrichment program 
was put into effect, the U.S. has 
achieved a general nutrition status 
superior to that of the rest of the 
world. Much of this improvement is 
due directly to the enrichment pro- 
gram, it was demonstrated by studies 
described by Dr. Robert M. Kark in 
a recent talk before staff members 
of the American Institute of Baking 
consumer service department and 
the Bakers of America Program. 

Dr. Kark was invited to discuss 
nutrition, with reference to the en- 
richment factors — niacin, thiamine, 
riboflavin and iron—for the benefit 
of AIB’s consumer service field staff. 
Four field workers gathered at the 
institute for a staff conference pro- 
gram based on their experience in the 
field during the past few months. 

Dr. Kark has participated in a 
number of studies dealing with hu- 
man nutrition, and during the war 
years was director of nutrition for 
the Canadian Army. Currently he is 
professor of medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Medicine, 
and attending physician, Research 
and Educational Hospitals, Chicago. 

In his opening remarks he re- 
viewed for the group the story of the 
beginning of the enrichment program, 
and the reasons why bread and flour 
were chosen as the vehicle for these 
vitamins. Prior to the program, inci- 
dence of deficiency diseases was fairly 
high in some sections of the country, 
and during his work in Burma in the 
war years, he encountered rampant 
beri-beri. Returning to the states, he 
sought beri-beri cases for follow-up 
studies he wished to make, and was 
unable to locate enough cases for a 
significant study. Exhaustive exam- 
inations of this circumstance, con- 
ducted in Chicago, with a team of 
medical men, led to the conclusion 
that bread and flour enrichment was 
the principal responsible agent for the 
disappearance of beri-beri and pel- 
lagra. 

General prosperity and an abun- 
dant available food supply couple 
with the enrichment program to ac- 
count for an excellent nutritional sta- 
tus throughout the population, said 
Dr. Kark. Asked whether there is 
any nutrition problem of serious 
dimensions in the U.S., the speaker 
answered promptly: Obesity. Further 
discussion dealt with various ap- 
proaches to this problem, and Dr. 
Kark declared himself firmly con- 
vinced that the only medically sound 
approach is that of a normally bal- 
lanced diet with reduced caloric to- 
tals. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
APPOINTS E. W. EVENSON 


OMAHA—E. W. Evenson has been 
named assistant bakery flour sales 
manager of the Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co., Omaha, it was an- 
nounced this week. 

Mr. Evenson has been associated 
with Nebraska Consolidated for sev- 
eral years handling their private 
brand family flour sales and was in 
charge of a territory in the East. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

DISTRIBUTOR NAMED 

KANSAS CITY — The Standard 
Milling Co. has announced that the 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Inc., 410 No. Western Ave., Chicago, 
has been appointed exclusive “Stan- 
egg” distributors for the Chicago 
trading area. 
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MINNESOTA BOSSES’ NIGHT—Fred L. Cobb, guest speaker at the annual 
bosses’ night program of the Minnesota Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
in Minneapolis, illustrates a story he is telling to a group of interested listen- 
ers. Seated is Herbert W. Wortman, Zinsmaster Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
president of the Northwestern Production Men’s Club. At the extreme right 
is George W. Abel, F. W. Ramaley Co., St. Paul, president of the Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota, and standing next to him is M. J. Swanson, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Minneapolis, president of the allied group. Mr. Cobb 
is president of Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis. 


MINNESOTA ALLIED MEN 
CONDUCT BOSSES’ NIGHT 


MINNEAPOLIS—The main speak- 
er at the fifth annual bosses’ night 
of the Minnesota Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry scored resistance 
to change and called for greater re- 
ception to new ideas to further ex- 
pand the baking industry. 

Addressing the 75 allied men and 
their bosses Jan. 21 was Fred L. Cobb, 
president, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay, Wis., whose humorous re- 
marks were interspersed with words 
of sincere praise for the allied trades 
and encouragement for the future. 

“We must incorporate the idea of 
‘making changes’ in the baking in- 
dustry,” Mr. Cobb said. It is neces- 
sary to further expand the baking 
industry from the $4 billion business 
it is now to the $5 billion it will be- 
come soon, he said. 

As an example of the constant 
changes needed in the baking field, 
Mr. Cobb said that in 1929 bakery 
consumption of flour totaled 45 mil- 
lion barrels and 53 million barrels 
were sold as family flour. In 1949 
bakery flour consumption was 71 mil- 








SPEAKS FOR BAKING—Introduced 
by Rotary district governor W. Kelley 
Simmons, Moberly, Mo., Elmer Ma- 
Gee (right), president of Sweetheart 
Bakeries, Mexico, Mo., presented a 
review of the baking industry’s con- 
tribution to the nation’s physical and 
economic health at a recent meeting 
of the Moberly Rotary Club. Mr. Ma- 
Gee is a member of the board of gov- 
ernors of the American Bakers Assn. 
and a past president of the Mexico 
Rotary Club. 


lion barrels and 28 million barrels 
was sold as family flour. 

The bosses’ night dinner-meeting 
was staged at the Hotel Radisson, 
Minneapolis, with Marvin Swanson, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Corp., 
president of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades, presiding. Master of cere- 
monies was Dean Sherman, radio per- 
sonality from WDGY, Minneapolis. 

Greetings from the Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota were extended 
by George W. Abel, F. W. Ramaley 
Co., St. Paul, president of the group. 

In charge of the program was 
W. P. O’Donnell, Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., assisted by H. L. Kevern, 
Swift & Co., co-chairman. 

Announcement was made of the 
next meeting of the group, to be held 
Feb. 25 at the Jacob Schmidt Brewing 
Co. club room, St. Paul. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTHWEST PRODUCTION 
MEN HEAR PMI ADVISOR 


MINNEAPOLIS—A record attend- 
ance of 134 members and guests heard 
a discussion of flour qualities at the 
January dinner-meeting of the North- 
western Production Men’s Club at the 
Hasty Tasty Cafe, Minneapolis. 

Dr. C. W. Brabender, research con- 
sultant, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, spoke on “Flour Qualities as 
Evaluated by Shop Performance” and 
pointed out that new bread baking 
problems have arisen in the last 10 
years. These, he explained, are a re- 
sult of intensive mechanization pro- 
grams by bakeries and the develop- 
ment of new wheat varieties to over- 
come such growing enemies like rust. 

Ash and protein contents and 
“dough feel’ are no longer reliable 
enough to tell the whole flour story, 
he said. 

The speaker suggested ways of get- 
ting the most out of the flour’s baking 
qualities in the dough mixing, fer- 
mentation and machining and oven 
phases. 

Paul Norman, Baker Boy Bakeries, 
St. Paul, representing retail bakers, 
and Harry Bailey, Regan Brothers 
Co., Minneapolis, speaking for whole- 
salers, summarized the discussion for 
the group. 

A question and answer session will 
highlight the Feb. 9 meeting at the 
Hasty Tasty Cafe at 6:30 p.m. 
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Potomae States 





(Cont 1ed from page 10) 


ABA, and Howard Hunter, president 
of the AIB, was featured on the pro- 
gram the second day of the con- 
vention. 

Need for Education Stressed 

In a brief resume of the activities 
and objectives of ABA, Mr. Kelley 
noted that the intent was to regain 
the position and increase consumption 
of baked goods. He stated that chil- 
dren naturally liked baked products 
and would continue to eat them un- 
less influenced by adults. He further 
noted that adults also naturally like 
them but cut consumption because 
of erroneous beliefs about fattening 
qualities and nutritional deficiencies. 

In connection with the efforts of 
ABA toward promoting bread to the 
position it deserves, he urged the 
bakers to get behind every promo- 
tional effort and “start digging to 
build your industry and its products. 
If you do, the results will soon be- 
come quite obvious,” he said. 

Mr. Hunter also urged the bakers 
to get behind the Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program and “carry their share 
of the burden in making it a suc- 
cess.” 

Following a review of the many 
valuable activities of AIB, he told 
the bakers that they have “never 
come anywhere near capitalizing on 
the enrichment story as the really 
great public health development of 
the century.” 


Use of “Enriched” 

He counselled the bakers to stress 
the word “enriched” and not just 
“white bread,” declaring that they 
should “get across to the public the 
true facts of the value of enrich- 
ment and the position of bread in 
the diet.” 

Other speakers on the program 
were the honorable Walter Riehlman, 
Congressman from New York State, 
and Theodore R. McKeldin, governor 
of the State of Maryland, who pre- 
sented retiring president Claude O. 
Skelton, Sta-Kleen Bakery, Lynch- 
burg, Va., with an etching of the 
Maryland State House following his 
address. Chairmen at the sessions 
were Charles J. Schupp, Washington, 
D.C., and Lewis J. Ort, Cumberland, 
Md., with Lewis G. Graeves, chair- 
man of the board of ABA, acting as 
general program chairman. 

The convention opened with the 
president’s reception and concluded 
with the annual ladies’ night and 
banquet featuring an outstanding 
floor show and dancing. 


James G. Stephanson 
Heads Potomac Bakers 


James G. Stephanson, Stephanson’s 
Bakery, Washington, D.C., was 
named president of the Potomac 
States Bakers Assn., at the annual 
business session of the group. Vice 
presidents elected were: John E. 
Kreiling, Community Baking Co., 
Cumberland, Md.; Robert L. Storck, 
Storck Baking Co., Parkersburg, W. 
Va.; Henry C. Steinle, Steinle’s Bak- 
ery, Wilmington, Del.; John I. Bow- 
man, Bowman’s Bakery, Roanoke, 
Va., and Charles J. Schupp, Schupp’s 
Bakery, Washington, D.C. Anton 
Hagel, Hagel’s Bakery, Baltimore, 


was reelected treasurer. Emmet Gary, 
Baltimore, is secretary and P. Au- 
gust Grill, Baltimore, counsel for the 
association. 

Directors of the association are: 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





NEW BOSTON BAKERS CLUB OF- 
FICERS—Already at work on plans 
for the year ahead are the newly 
chosen officers of the Bakers Club of 
Boston. (Left to right, front row): 
President John Risch, Golden Flake 
Baking Co., Cambridge, and first vice 


president, Michael Vrotsos, Apollo 
Cake Specialties, Somerville. (Rear 
row): Second vice president, Thomas 
Ahern, Ekeo Products Co., and sec- 
retary, James Mackey, assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary of the New England 
Bakers Assn. 





L. C. Rice, Rice’s Bakery, Baltimore; 
Armand Hecht, Hecht’s Baking Co., 
Bristol, Va.; Lewis J. Ort, Ort Bros. 
& Co., Cumberland; Harold Taylor, 
Capital Baking Co., Wilmington, and 
M. Mathis, Continental Baking Co., 
Washington, D.C. 

Bennet G. Erdman, packaging 
broker, Baltimore, was elected to 
act with J. E. McGinnis, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Baltimore, as allied rep- 
resentatives. 


Allied Unit Elects 
At a meeting of Potomac States 
Division No. 3 of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, Thomas 
Hough, Terminal Storage, Washing- 
ton, D.C., was elected president, 
with Charles W. Cowan, Baltimore, 
vice president, and Charles H. Hoh- 
man, Samuel Kraus & Son, Baltimore, 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Cowan was 
also designated as “Allied Man of 
the Year.” 
———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO METALLIC NAMES 
WEST COAST SALES AGENT 


CHICAGO—Jerome H. Debs, presi- 
dent of Chicago Metallic Manufactur- 
ing Co., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Robert M. Lehman, Lehman 
Equipment Co., 1847 E. Walnut, Pasa- 
dena 8, Cal., as the Chicago Metallic 
sales representative in southern Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Arizona. 

Mr. Lehman has been associated 
with the baking industry on the West 
Coast for a number of years. Prior to 
his appointment he had been active in 
the bakery equipment business. For 
17 years before that he had operated 
a large wholesale bakery in Los An- 
geles. He is well known among the 
bakery operators and will be able to 
render the bakers in his territory 
typical Chicago Metallic service, Mr. 
Debs said. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STANDARD BRANDS DIVIDENDS 

NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of Standard Brands, Inc., has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 50¢ 
a share on the common stock, pay- 
able March 15 to stockholders of 
record Feb. 15. The quarterly divi- 
dend of 8742¢ a share was declared 
on the preferred stock, payable 
March 15, to stockholders of record 
on March 1. 
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Feb. 5-7—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Broadmoor, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsen- 
maier, Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 

Feb. 6-7— Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual golf outing, 
Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portlané Ave., 
Charlotte, N.C. 

Feb. 8-10—Biscuit and Cracker 
Mfrs. Assn. of America, Tides Hotel 
and Bath Club, Redington Beach, 
Fla.; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

Feb. 25-26—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIlL.; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Feb. 28—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

March 1-4— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Victor E. Marx, 
Room 1354, 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

March 14-17 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago. 

March 20-22 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M.; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. Box 
127, Albuquerque, N.M. 

April 6—Pennsylvania Division No. 
4, Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, fifth annual assembly, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; 
sec., J. K. Hooker, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., 622 N. 25th St., Reading, Pa. 

April 6-7— Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Sixth annual Bakers Forum, 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., 
Jack McCarthy, Sugar Products Co., 
Los Angeles. 

Apr. 21-24—Southern Bakers Assn. ; 
Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg, 
Fla.; Sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 25-27 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
bakers convention, Crescent Hotel, 
Eureka Springs, Ark.; sec., Charles 
Meyer, Jr., 501 Union Life Bldg., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Apr. 26-28—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

May 2-4 — Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Texas Hotel, Ft. Worth, Texas; Sec., 
Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty Bank 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 3-4— Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, Lowry Hotel, St. Paul; 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S. E., 
Minneapolis. 


May 11-12—Iowsa Bakers Assn., 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines; sec., Nor- 
man X. Swenson, 113 South Court 
St., Ottumwa, Iowa. 


May 23-25—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City; sec., Peter J. Braida, American 
Bakers Publishing Co., Produce Ex- 
change, New York 4, N.Y. 


May 23-27—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Hotel Cosmo- 
politan, Denver, Colo.; sec., C. L. 
Brooke, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 
NJ. 


May 25-27—Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. of America and 
Independent Biscuit Manufacturers 
Co., Inc., joint meeting, Drake Hotel, 





Chicago, Ill.; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


June 1-2— South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Grand Hotel, Watertown, S.D.; 
sec., Lex Quarnberg, Watertown (§, 
D.) Milling Co. 


June 5-7— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Pocono Manor, Mt. Pocono, 
Pa.; sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 N. Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


June 12-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring, Maine; Sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 13-14—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver; Sec., 
Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver 1, 
Colorado. 

June 17-18—Bakery Equipment 
Mfrs. Assn., Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Char- 
lotte 7, N.C. 

June 21-23—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more, The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

July 25-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va.; sec., Edward John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 


Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., Natural Bridge Hotel, Natu- 
ral Bridge, Va.; sec., Harold K. Wil- 
der, 5 So. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 26-28—Southern Bakers Assn. 
Production Conference, Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Oct. 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 16-20— American Bakers 
Assn., Sherman Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 


_Assn., Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 


sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


1955 
Jan. 30-Feb. 1—Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


April 17-20 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, McAlister Hotel, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 


June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn.), At 
lantic City, N. J.; Sec., Harold Fied- 
ler, American Bakers Assn., 20 N 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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aroons, from the pans immediately 
after taking them from the oven. 
When the macaroons are cool, turn 
the papers over and dampen them 
with warm water. Turn the papers 
over again and remove the maca- 
roons. 

Note: The amount of egg whites 
will vary, depending upon the dry- 
ness of the coconut. 


CHOCOLATE BUTTER COOKIES 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
12 oz. butter 
8 oz. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
\% oz. soda 
Add gradually: 
10 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in thoroughly: 
10 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
Add: 
14 oz. milk 
Vanilla to suit 
Sift together, add and mix in until 
smooth: 
1 1b. 14 oz. cake flour 
10 oz. bread flour 
36 oz. baking powder 
Run out with a canvas bag, using 
asmall star tube, into various shapes 
on lightly greased pans. Before bak- 
ing, garnish the cookies with various 
nuts, glazed fruits or colored coco- 
nut. Bake at about 350 to 360° F. 


DIXIE WAFERS 
Cream together: 
1lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
6 oz. shortening 
6 oz. butter 
\% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
8 0z. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
80z. melted bitter chocolate 
Add and mix in: 
10 oz. cake flour 
Stir in: 
80z. chopped pecans 
Drop out on lightly greased pans, 
using a No. 8 plain tube and canvas 
bag. Flatten the tops and bake at 
about 340° F. on double pans. 
Note: Do not overbake as this 
Tuins the flavor. 
If desired, place a whole pecan on 
the top of the cookies before bak- 
ing them. 


CHOCOLATE FUDGE BARS 
Mix together and allow to cool: 
11 oz. melted bitter chocolate 

70z. melted shortening 
70z. melted butter 
Beat together until light: 
1 1b. 6 oz. whole eggs 
3 1b. granulated sugar 
% oz. salt 
40z. honey or invert syrup 
Add gradually: 
11 oz. boiling water 
Stir in the melted chocolate mix- 


Sift together and mix in until 
smooth : 

1]b. 11 oz. cake flour 

% oz. baking powder 

Then stir in: 

80z. chopped walnuts 

This is enough for one 18x26 in. 
bun pan. Bake at about 350° F. 
After baking and when cool, cut into 
bars of desired shape. 
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CHOCOLATE FUDGE CUPS 
Cream together: 

2 lb. granulated sugar 

12 oz. shortening 

%4 oz. salt 

Vanilla to suit 
Stir in gradually: 

1 lb. whole eggs 
Then sift and mix in: 

1 lb. 4 oz. cake flour 
Then add and mix in: 

8 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
Then stir in: 

1 lb. chopped walnuts 
Deposit into paper lined cup cake 

pans. Bake at about 350° F. 


CHOCOLATE CHIP OATMEAL 
COOKIES 
Cream together: 
2 lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 
1 lb. butter 
14 oz. shortening 
34 oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Vanilla to suit 
Then add and mix in: 
1 lb. bread flour 
1 1b. 14 0z. rolled oats 
Then add and mix in: 
3 lb. chocolate chips 
Roll out into round strips about 
14% in. in diameter. Place in a re- 
frigerator to chill. Then cut into 
pieces about % in. in thickness. Place 
on greased pans and bake at about 
350° F. 
Note: This will produce a hard, 
crunchy cookie. 


CHOCOLATE STARS 
Cream together: 
1 lb. powdered sugar 
2 lb. 2 oz. butter 
12 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
% oz. soda 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
10 oz. whole eggs 
Sift and stir in: 
2 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 
Run these cookies through a No. 6 
or 8 star tube, on lightly greased and 
dusted pans. Place a cherry in the 
center of each cookie. Bake on double 
pans at about 360° F. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








STOP & SHOP CHANGE 

BOSTON—Sidney R. Rabb, chair- 
man of the board of Stop & Shop, 
Boston, has announced that Walter 
A. Metcalf, vice president in charge 
of operating services, is now also 
in charge of the company’s bakery 
manufacturing division. John Mac- 
Manus, formerly in charge of this 
division, is no longer a vice presi- 
dent of the company and is no longer 
in charge of any of the company’s 
operations. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALLIED MEN GET TIPS 
FROM 2 HELMS BUYERS 


LOS ANGELES — Clark Buswell 
and Dave Lynch, purchasing agents 
of Helms Bakeries, lectured the sales- 
men of the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry at the January meeting 
and then joined in a general discus- 
sion of what they expect from those 
who call and seek their business. 


The salesman who has planned his 
call in advance, gone through the 
regular channels of contact, and 
talks to them about their account 
with accurate facts and vital figures 
is the fellow that it is a pleasure 
to do business with, the speakers 
said. 

It is impressive to have the sales- 








man come with the facts on their 
account. He can discuss intelligent- 
ly the account, without making it 
necessary for the buyer to dig up 
records, it was reported. 

Mr. Buswell stressed his concept 
that no two bakeries are alike. In 
buying for Helms, he must gear his 
orders to Helms’ needs and require- 
ments. Factors that might apply to 
other bakeries might have no bear- 
ing whatsoever on Helms, for in- 
stance, he said. 

Slugging it out with competitors 
is not a concern of the buyer. He 
may be buying other materials from 
a competing firm and he might con- 
sider it a reflection upon his judg- 
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ment to listen to derogatory remarks 
about this competitor, it was stated. 

Helms could run their bakery for 
months on the samples offered them, 
Mr. Buswell said. He isn’t interested 
unless his production men ask for a 
sample for a test. 

Mr. Lynch emphasized that each 
firm has its rules for salesmen and 
they like to have those rules ob- 
served; particularly the “off days” 
when no buying is done because the 
purchasing agents turn their atten- 
tion to other business matters in 
their offices. 

Jack McCarthy, Sugar Products 
Co., reported as chairman of the an- 
nual Bakers Forum and told of the 
program details. 





TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 








jSPOM 





FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 
Mellow Type Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 








NEW YORK 





KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


OMAHA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 
Including 


Pilot Bakery 
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Advertisements in this department are 15¢ per word; minimum 
charge, $2.25. (Count six words for signature.) Add 20¢ per inser- 
tion for forwarding of replies if keyed to office of publication. Situa- 
tion Wanted advertisements will be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads 
$7 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 
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HELP WANTED 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 
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MANUFACTURER'S REPRESENTATIVE 
to sell our complete line of automatic 
defrost bakery freezers Elliott-Williams 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind 


CEREAL CHEMIST—Ph.D. OR EQUIVA- 
lent in research experience to take charge 
laboratory section concerned with re 
earch and development of bakery prod 
ucts Will also supervise some _ control 
Some practical baking experi 
mpany is nationally 
Please send 
Address 1495, 
2, Minn 


activities 
ence desirable. Co 
known in the food industry 
complete resume and photo 
rhe American Baker, Minneapolis 





CEREAL CHEMIST 

For research and development on auxil- 
iary products for baking. Excellent op- 
portunity for man possessing initiative 
and imagination. Graduate degree pre- 
ferred. Experience in the baking field re- 
q ired. Location New York area. Submit 
detailed information on training and ex- 
perience. Salary expectancy appreciated. 
Address 1473, The American Baker, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


DUTCHESS, 6-POCKET DIVIDER, SERIAL 
No, 2036, right hand discharge, about 12 
years old in good running condition 
Asking $400. Contact: Normand Brothers, 
Inc., 25 Laval St., Manchester, N. H. 


ONE B. P. HIGH SPEED MIXER, 5 BBL., 
water 18-ton Ammonia 
Compressor and 40 H.P. motor; one B. P. 
Intermediate Proofer, 6 pockets, 164 tray; 
one B. P 
240 trays, 9° wide; one Standard Bread 


jacketed; one 


Bread Cooler and Sorting Table, 


Wrapper, 13”; one Day Moulder, 48” Con- 
veyor converted to cross graining; ten 
10’ Dough Troughs. This equipment can be 
inspected while in operation. All in first 
class condition. The Dayton Bread Co., 


» Patterson Blvd., Dayton 2, Ohio 





BAKERIES FOR SALE 














BREAD SALES MAN 


You may now be employed as a 
bakery sales supervisor, or in a spe- 
cial bakery merchandising job, and 
ready to step into something bigger. 
We need a man, preferably 28-35, 
with sound practical experience in 
bread selling. If you know about 
bread production, that is good, too. 
This is an excellent opportunity to 
grow with new national-brand pro- 
gram, if you have what it takes. Lo- 
cate in university city. Extensive 
travel. Give full experience, details 
and photo, if possible, Address 1505, 
The American Baker, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 








BAKERY WANTED 








a 

BAKERIES WANTED — WE HAVE BUY- 
ers for all types of bakeries. Mail us 
your listings or inquiries. Murray Bloom, 
26 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your monthly 
copy of The American Baker 
will not follow you unless we 
have your new address right a- 
way. Make sure you don’t miss 
a single important issue . . . and 
help us make the correction as 
quickly as possible by giving 
us your old address too. 


The American Baker 


118 8S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











v 
BAKERY — WHOLESALE, RETAIL — 


sales $25,000 year, established 1938 by 
owner; complete modern equipment; 1950 
truck; low overhead; lease at $125 month; 
health compels sale Priced reasonable 
Apple Co., Brokers, Cleveland, Ohio. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
Vv 
BAKERY ROUTE SHEETS, 35¢ PER 100. 
Leathered Ring Binders, $2.50 each. Mose 
Louis, Mo. 








y 








Pearlstone, P. O. Box 60, St 





Dorothy Glenn 





(Continued from page 55) 
and small advertising expenditures. 
There are publicity campaigns. Yet, 
all too often the important factor is 
forgotten by the local merchant 
point-of-sale. 
Careless Window Displays 

More times than not, Mrs. Home- 
maker is stimulated by advertising to 
buy baked goods. But, she comes to 
the bakeshop window and finds noth- 
ing to tempt her. It’s a carelessly set 
up window, cluttered, with no theme, 
no plan and “no sell.” We wonder just 
how many bakers have done a cost 
analysis of their window space. It 
isn’t cheap, and it’s one of the most 
effective advertising mediums avail- 
able to them. 

Mrs. Homemaker is determined to 
buy baked goods so she goes into the 
shop. It’s entirely possible she has to 
wait for a sales girl. What does che 


see? An array of tempting baked 
goods .. . cakes, pies, cookies, rolls, 
sweet goods. But, there’s not one 


identifying sign, not one price tag. 
She’s in the habit of shopping in the 
supermarket where everything is 
identified and priced, or in the candy 
store where she finds identification 
and price. 

So, she wanders around for a few 
minutes. “Good looking chocolate 
cake, but my family doesn’t like all 
chocolate, but white layers and choc- 
olate frosting.” “Dad might like that 
coffee cake if it doesn’t have prunes 
in it.” “I wonder if those are lemon 
cookies—the youngsters won’t eat 
vanilla ones.” 

In the meantime, she’s noticed that 
sales girls are very curt when an- 


swering questions about the goods. 
It’s her turn now. What does she do? 
She buys the one thing that she’s 
been able to identify, and even 
though she’s tempted by something 
else, she hesitates to ask because it 
might be something she can’t use. 
And, out she goes. 
Don’t Neglect Point-of-Sale 

Point-of-sale is woefully neglected 
in the average bakeshop. Yet, cost 
analysis of display space would prove 
it to be exceedingly valuable advertis- 
ing and selling space. 

Mrs. Homemaker wants to buy 
baked goods. She knows the wonder- 
ful appearance and satisfying taste 
appeal it gives to the meals she serves. 
She knows that baked goods save her 
much time and effort. But, if you 
don’t take the positive approach and 
try to sell her at point-of-sale, she’s 
very liable to be discouraged and go 
across the street to buy the foods 
merchandised with confidence. 

There’s a great deal of pressure 
being brought to bear on Mrs. Con- 
sumer. She’s being tempted with bet- 
ter frozen foods, higher quality ice 
cream, new and better canned and 
packaged items, fresher and more 
flavorful fruits and vegetables year 
‘round. 

Be proud of your goods—so proud 
that you must tell Mr. and Mrs. Buy- 
er about them. Be so proud of your 
goods that you spare no effort to 
construct better window displays and 
better case displays. Be so proud of 
your goods that your sales girls are 
happy to answer questions. And, be 
positive in your attitude that Mrs. 
Homemaker can’t serve a _ decent 
meal without baked goods. 

By taking a positive approach, by 
going out after business aggressively 
you will win the battle of competi- 
tion. 





Successful Selling 
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wholesale bakers and other food 
manufacturers should avoid having 
more than one promotion activity in 
effect at the same time. Retail gro- 
cers should be given the display ma- 
terial close to the date the campaign 
will break, so that it is not stored 
away in some forgotten place. The 
proper coordination of all these fac- 
tors is essential in the successful de- 
velopment of a promotion campaign. 


Study All Phases 


It is the belief of George N. Graf, 
general manager of the Quality Bak- 
ers of America Cooperative, Inc., that 
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independent wholesale bakers can 
survive the many problems now con- 
fronting them, providing they do far 
greater exploration of the baking in- 
dustry and the bakers who compose 
it. This includes such factors as the 
decline in bread consumption, the 
competition of super markets and 
rising costs. 

This can be accomplished, Mr. Graf 
believes, providing bakery manage. 
ment becomes a low-cost producer, 
fights high distribution costs, builds 
high route averages and obtains bet- 
ter grocer cooperation. These accom- 
plishments rest upon the shoulders of 
management, a responsibility which 
the latter cannot shirk. 

Other members of this organization 
have emphasized the need of regu- 
larly checking ingredients used in the 
baking process, and that today’s food 
advertising stress sound merchandis- 
ing and advertising practices. Also 
there is a need for greater research. 

All of these factors in a baking 
business must be closely coordinated 
if the greatest benefit is to be ob- 
tained from each one of them. It is 
cooperation of this kind that will 
help the baking industry solve its 
most perplexing problems, and is a 
vital part of bakery management's 
responsibility. 





Pennsylvania 





(Continued from page 16) 


sessions were held during the meet- 
ing, with reports of group leaders 
presented later. The sessions covered 
personnel selection and training, as- 
pects of the 5-day work week, wel- 
fare benefit plans and fringe issues, 
and direct compensation. The leaders 
of the groups were: Edward E. Hans- 
com, Jr., Hanscom Bros. Inc., Phila- 
delphia; Ernst H. Struckmann, Mrs. 
Smith’s Pie Co., Pottstown; John F. 
Schaible, Schaible’s Bakery, Easton, 
and Rex Lord, Maier’s Bakery, Read- 
ing. 

The program concluded with a 
panel discussion on “How to Get the 
Most out of Your Advertising Dollar,” 
presented by four representatives of 
the Aitken-Kynett Co., Philadelphia, 
nationally known advertising agency. 
Representatives of the firm appearing 
on the panel were: M. E. Goldman, 
G. B. Barnard, B. Hallowell and H. B. 
Montgomery. 

The discussion covered the relative 
effectiveness of various advertising 
media to fit all types of bakeries in- 
cluding newspaper, car cards, out- 
door, display posters, truck signs, 
radio and television, direct mail, 
handbills, end seals and tie-in ad- 
vertising. 








ALLIED ELECTION—During the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. convention in 
Reading, Pa., recently, Pennsylvania Division No. 4, Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, elected its officers for the coming year. Several are shown 
above, left to right: J. K. Kooker, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Reading, vice president; 
L. M. Cleland, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Philadelphia, president, and 
A. ©. McDowell, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Reading, retiring president. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity © Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





HERE is no easier, less troublesome, way 
—- of getting the best bargainin flour than a 
simple purchase of an I-H brand. I-H flours 
give the baker the true economy that comes 

from greater bread production efficiency and 
BREAD—Y our Best and os h t bl Th 

Cheapest Food minimum shop trouble. at means the 

most economical cost per finished unit. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Stee KANSAS CITY, MO. LD. 243L.D. 27 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS 


Control-milled to the highest standards 
of uniform baking quality required for 
America’s Leading Loaves. 

Dependable PERFORMANCE TESTED 


FLOURS will help you maintain 
quality leadership. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 
Company 


DIVISION OF 
FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














No mill in the country has a better 
opportunity to select just the kind of 
wheat it needs for grinding. For 
PAGE MILLS can draw wheat with- 
out penalty from four major hard 
winter wheat states. Every sack of 
PAGE flours proves how well we 
employ this advantage. 


ILLING COMPANY, INC. 
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POLAR BEAR invites quality comparison 
... no flour can do a better job in a mod- 
ern bakery. And POLAR BEAR invites 
price comparison, too, . . . not on the basis 
of cheapness but on bread making value for 


the bakers’ dollar. 


Ralph C. Sowden 


Founded by President 


Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 





























The NEW E RE MILLING: 3 COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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HELPS YOUR SALESMEN 
MAKE THEIR CALLS 


THE AMERICAN BAKER, pub- 
lished monthly, blankets the top 
20% of the baking industry which 
buys 80% of the equipment, ingredi- 
ents and supplies. Its circulation 
provides monthly personal sales 
calls in the 3% billion dollar baking 
industry, and furnishes contact with 
the people who directly or indirectly 
control the buying. 


With its selective paid circulation 
THE AMERICAN BAKER con- 
centrates on the large retail bakers 
and wholesalers, covering 80% of 
the baking industry buying power. 
It contains a wealth of special news 
columns and informative articles 
which arouse interest in your prod- 
uct or service. 


Continued preference for THE 
AMERICAN BAKER iis evi- 
denced by a high renewal sub- 
scription rate. These features pro- 
vide advertisers consistently strong 
readership and help create prefer- 
ence for your product. Here’s a 
ready-made audience of buying 
power receptive to your advertising 
message. 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 


the Related Fields of 





These Features Insure Reader Interest: 


Flour Market Review — written by trained market ana- 
lysts, gives vital information for flour purchases, 
nerve center for bakery profits. Washington News — 
The American Baker maintains its own Washington 
Bureau interpreting the latest news from the Capital. 
Tested Formulas —its technical editor brings expert 
advice on the baker’s problems. News Spotlight — month- 
ly baking news in a brief one-package presentation. 
Successful Selling — and other merchandising articles 
promote profitable selling methods. Tell the Baker 
YOUR Facts Where He Gets HIS Trade Facts. 


The American Baker 





Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


THt NORTHWESTERN MILLER ¢ FEEDSTUFFS 
Tue American BAKER ¢ MILLING PropucTION 











118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY TORONTO 
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from golden waves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 
step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 


That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 
produce higher quality products. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS S Pv MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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high altitude spring wheat— plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


—TRI-STATE MILLING CO. nevis civ, s. oa. 








“OLD TIMES” 
BUCKWHEAT 


“ROY” BLODGETT’S” RYE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














J. F. IMBS MILLING Co. 120. | 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








A vivacious young Texan shocked 
her Boston-reared beau by drawing 
on her gloves as they started down 
the street on their first date. 

“Where I come from,” chided the 
young man, “people would as soon 
see a woman put on her stockings in 
public as her gloves.” 

“Where I come from,” retorted the 
young lady, ‘“they’d rather.” 


¢$¢¢ 

She: “How about giving me a dia- 
mond bracelet?” 

He: “My dear, extenuating circum- 
stances perforce me to preclude you 
from such a bauble of extravagance.” 

She: “I don’t get it.” 

He: “That’s just what I said.” 

¢?¢¢ 


A young couple who had just mar- 
ried, received many wedding gifts 
after moving into their new suburban 
home. One morning they received two 
theater tickets with a note which 
read, ‘Guess who sent these?” They 
didn’t bother to guess, but went to 
town and used the tickets. Arriving 
home late after the show they found 
their home had been burglarized and 
everything of value carried away. On 
the dining table they found this note: 
“Now you know.” 


¢¢¢ 
First actress: “I wonder if my pub- 
lic will still appreciate me when I’m 
old and feeble.” 
Second same: “Why, of course they 


do!” 
¢¢¢ 


During the meeting of the Consti- 
tutional Convention in Philadelphia, 
one of the members moved “that the 
standing army be restricted to 5,000 
men at any one time.” George Wash- 
ington, being the chairman, could not 
vote, but he turned to another mem- 
ber and whispered: “Amend the mo- 
tion to provide that no foreign enemy 
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shall invade the United States at any 
time with more than 3,000 troops.” 


¢$¢¢ 

A Scotsman advertised in the loca! 
paper for a wife, stating that the 
woman he would marry would have 
to own a tractor. 

In time the answers to his adver- 
tisement came in and, selecting one, 
he sat down and wrote to the sender 
a little note that ran as follows: 
“Dear Lady: I believe you are the 
woman for me, but before I commit 
myself I should like you to send along 
a photo of your tractor.” 


¢?¢¢ 
Woman who has almost demolished 
her car’s front end, to garageman: 
“My husband is so _ unreasonable. 
Could you bill it as mending a tire, 
or something?” 


¢$?¢ ¢ 

Gob: “My wife’s an angel in three 
ways.” 

Pal: “How’s that?” 

Gob: “Well, first, she’s always up 
in the air; second, she’s always harp- 
ing; third, she never has an earthly 
thing to wear.” 


¢$?¢ ¢ 
“Is Bob a confirmed bachelor?” 
“He is now. He sent his picture to 
a Lonely Hearts club and they sent 
it back with a note saying: ‘We’re not 
that lonely.’ ” 
¢?¢¢ 
My friend is feeling very badly. He 
is worrying because he has lost 110 
pounds. She was a blonde. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH PRODUCTION 
CLUB DISCUSSES STARCH 


PITTSBURGH—The Greater Pitts- 
burgh Production Men’s Club held its 
January dinner meeting at McCann's 
Restaurant with John Guay, Drake 
Baking Co., the club president, in 
charge. Mr. Guay introduced Emil 
Snyder, Nickles Bakery, Martins 
Ferry, Ohio, and Albert Bowen, God- 
dard Bakery, Chester, W. Va., as new 
club members. 

“The Use of Corn Products in 
Bakery Foods,” was the topic of the 
speaker, T. J. Otterbacher, technical 
service department, Corn Products 
Refining Co. William Ellenberger, 
Wilson & Co., the program chairman, 
introduced Mr. Otterbacher. 

The history of starches was out- 
lined by the speaker and a question 
and answer period followed. 











Brilliant multi-color printing of your 
brands on Hammond Multi-Walls... 
combined with the uniform high 
quality of papers and materials used 
in their production, provide you with 
shipping containers second to none. 
Manufactured to exacting standards 
every step of the way, Hammond Multi- 
Walls are attractive and strong for 
safe, economical delivery of your 
products. Consult your Hammond 
man today. 


For Multi-Wall bags, “make it a habit 
to depend on Hammond.’’ 
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USP Portable Proof Box 























FOR BAKERS 
WHO WANT 
THE BEST 1 


USP Rack USP Tip-Proof Bowl Rack 














USP Dough Trough 

















Check all makes of equipment for design, 
materials and workmanship. You'll agree 


—it's USP—the best your money can buy. 


Whether you need one of the many styles 
and sizes of famous USP dough troughs 


or merely a tip-proof bowl rack, you'll 





find it saves you money every time you use 





ee _ it. For all USP equipment is the result of 
cooperative effort in working out problems 
for bakers. This experience is your assur- 
ance of help when you need it for meet- 
ing tight schedules . . . help from bakery 
equipment that is superbly “right” for you. 


We'll be glad to send you our catalog 





USP ingredient Bin and the name of your nearest distributor 














BAKERY EQUIPMENT 


UNION STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Albion, Michigan 
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USP All-Steel Truck 
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JULIAN CAGLE HEADS NEW 
BAKERY SANITARIANS’ UNIT 


LOS ANGELES—A Southern Cali- 
fornia chapter of the National Asso- 
ciation of Bakery Sanitarians has 
been organized with Julian L. Cagle 
as president. He is chief sanitarian of 
Helms Bakeries. Roy Suter, sanita- 
tion engineer of Van de Kamps Hol- 
land Dutch Bakers, Inc., was chosen 
vice president, and C. V. Price II, 
sanitation consultant, Inspectors 
Service, Los Angeles, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The organization of the new chap- 
ter was carried out under the direc- 
tion of Robert C. Haven, safety and 
chief sanitation engineer, Langendorff 
United Bakeries, Inc., San Francisco, 
who is also chairman of the board of 
directors of the national association 
and a past president of the national 
organization. 

Others who took part in the char- 
tering of the new chapter were 
Thomas E. Collier, inspector, Food 
& Drug Service, Inc., Alhambra, Cal.; 
Frederick W. Fudge, sanitation en- 
gineer, Gordon Bread Co., Los An- 
geles; Dick Lavere, sales, Du Pont 
System, Los Angeles; Albert F. Mor- 
olla, head sanitarian, National Bis- 
cuit Co., Los Angeles; Walter J. 
Sezawinski, chief sanitarian, Helms 
Bakeries, Montebello; E. F. Sper- 
ling, vice president and director of 
engineering, Helms Bakeries, and 
William Webb, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Los Angeles. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Florasynth Changes 
NEW YORK — William Lakritz, 

president of Florasynth Laboratories 

(Canada), Ltd., announces the retire- 

ment from office of Jack Lewis, man- 

aging director of the Canadian com- 
pany. After almost 22 years with the 
company, Mr. Lewis, while retaining 
association with Florasynth in the 
selling field, will devote himself 
mainly with the importing and brok- 
erage business of the Halford-Lewis 

Co. of which he is the sole owner, 

at the new quarters, 438 St. Francois 

Xavier St., Montreal. 

At the same time, the appointment 
of H. E. Moorhead, who has been 
with the Florasynth company for 
over 15 years, as the new manager 
of the Canadian affiliate, was an- 
nounced. 

Named as Florasynth Laboratories, 
Inc., representaive in the new Texas- 
Oklahoma area is Mel Peck. 
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JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
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St. Joseph Board of Trade 
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Kansas City, Mo. 





Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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S. R. STRISIK CO. 
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WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ors at elevators we own and operate. 
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R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 
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on schedule 


; M odern transportation — whether by land, sea or air —is respected 
because of its dependable, safe, on-schedule operations. 
The flour treatment equipment and processes used in your mill should 
also give time-table performance. 
‘ That’s why the N-A Flour Service Division provides maturing, enrich- 
ing and color improvement through a complete, single-responsibility flour 
treatment service backed by an experienced, integrated organization. 
There are materials and equipment which have been proven over the 
years—laboratories to work with you and your consultants in tailoring 
these products to your individual needs—and a field service staff which 
makes regular inspections to help you with preventive maintenance and 
is always on call for emergencies. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 





BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL cIiries 


“Dyox,”’ “Novadelox” and ‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








DYOX 

for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 

for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 
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Here’s a jingle, recorded and produced for us by 
one of America’s top jingle writing teams. Gen- 
eral Mills will now make this recorded 20-second 
jingle available to you for use in your own radio 
commercials for only $3.19. We have paid for 
all royalties for you up to January 1, 1955. 
This jingle begins with the theme originated 
by the Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
“Start the Day the Baker’s Way.” It will help 
you tie in your local advertising with American 
Bakers Association national advertising cam- 
paign, ‘““Good Breakfast Means Good Morning.” 


Big and better breakfasts will mean bigger 
sales for you. Use the singing commercial to 
open and close your radio shows—or as a part 
of 30-second or 60-second spot announcements. 
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Combine the jingle with commercials featuring 
your breakfast specials. 

Your General Mills salesman will tell you how 
to get your copy of the jingle record. Ask your 
General Mills salesman. 
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Bakery Sales Service Department 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. ' 
I am interested in the “Start the Day the 
Baker’s Way” jingle. Please have a General 


Mills salesman call. 


Bakery Name 





Addr 





City 





State 














